Worker to News: 
Prove It or Retract 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


The Daily Worker, with the help of a Canadian paper - 
and the U.S. Library of Congress, has nailed a phony “in- Vol. XXXII, No. 98 


Daily Worker 


= 


Manuilsky’s 


—>- 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post office at New York. N. Y. under the act of March 3, 1879 
New York, Wednesday, May 18, 1955 
an editorial Monday. | | 
The Library of Congress said it * s 8 
OK Vi if : this quotation in 
S ISI S or works. This is not surprising. The tf 3 | 
Soviet F 
ovie armers Reuben Maury, chief editorial, ' 4 s gy © : 
U. S. said today it will admit a del-| America, told the Daily Worker CW r iT nti- a or 
egation of Soviet agricultural. spe-| Monday he refused to divulge the | 
their names? | s eo | 
In a mote-delivered by the whole story and explain how the 
Congressional library entered the: Ty oO n= ty r 
the U. S. proposed that the Soviets picture. | . 
sons to visit farming areas of the) jine over the News editorial which By BERNARD BURTON | 
U.S. between July 10 and Aug. 10. Saar ee | . ° . ‘ : : 
Guted Manulsky #3 touows: ~_| NEWARK, May 17.—Still reeling from last night's picket line of 
centrated in the State of Iowa, . 2 
where Iowa State College, at the/able. Today, of course, we are other buzz-saw in the form of subpenaed witnesses who exposed the com- 
| not strong enough to attack. Our — oe nia ~| mittee’s McCarthyite aims. First 
is willing to undertake to make ap-| time will come in 20 or 30 eeeeg e A | 
propriate arrangeemnts for the To win, we shall need the ele- A. Moroze, New Jersey secretary 
ment of surprise. The bourgeoisie e $ On of the Civil Rights Congress. The 
will have to be put to sleep. : interchange between Moroze and 
By naming an official delegation, ° 
the Soviets would avoid submit- : | 
ting to fingerprinting. A proposed Ment on record. There will be lh | li [a C, ine O r 0 AY Doyle's pretestation that the com- 
visit of Soviet student editors was electrifying overtures and unheard- _mittee observed “fair procedure.” 


evitable war” quote attributed to Soviet leader Dmitry Man-| (8 Pages) Price 10 Cents 
“failed to find any reference” to 
statement does not exist in Man- 
WASHINGTON, May 17.—The|writer of the biggest paper in 
cialists for a visit to this country source of the statement attributed 
American Embassy in Moscow, 
send a delegation of about 10 per-| “Never Forget This” is the head- 
“It is cont lated that the cen-} * ,. 
is contemplajed tha War to the hilt between Com-' 
request of the U. S. government, 
witness called today was Lewis 
reception and itinerary of the So- 
“So we shall begin by launching, ‘acting committee chairman Rep. 
“canceled at the last minute last! of concessions. The Capitalist : 


uilsky by the N. Y. Daily News in: —_ 
" | 
U.S. Finally 
uilsky’s writings or speeches. 
when the Soviet Union submits io “Manuitsky. Bat’ lets toll he! 
tral part of the tour would be con- | e ° TS ° : 
part o munism and Capitalism is inevit-»200, the House Un-American Activities Committee today ran into an- 
viet delegation,” the note said. 
the most spectacular peace move- Clyde Doyle (D-Calif) shattered 
month because of Soviet objec-: countries, stupid and decadent, 


tions to fingerprinting. 
An American farm delegation 
will visit the USSR in exchange. 


own destruction. They will leap < 


at another chance to be friends.' 


: 


“ought to be removed from her office fo 


| 


WASHINGTON, May 17.— Senator Wayne L. Mors 4, 
will rejoice to cooperate in their/(D-Ore) said today Health Secretary 


ee 


Moroze sought to submit a mo- 
n to have his subpena squashed 


Oveta Culp Hobby because he was not informed as 
r Zross incompe-_| to the purpose of his appearalice, 
—_—______——————-|Doyle brushed it aside, demand- 


This group, which will have unof- 
ficial status, will be selected in' 
consultation with the Agriculture, 
Department, Iowa State College 
and others. The U. S. note asked 
the USSR to indicate how many 
Americans it would like on the. 
U. S. delegation. 


George Says 
Soviets Want to 
Ease Tensions 


WASHINGTON, May 17. — 
Chairman Walter F. George of. 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com-| 
mittee expressed optimism today: 
over the Soviet Union's attitude’ 
toward the coming Big Four con-. 
ference. 

He told reporters the Soviets 
“seem to be willing to concen- 


leaders, 


As soon as their guard is down, 
we shall smash them with our 
clenched fist.” / 


Having followed the speeches of 
Manuilsky for 25 years we _ re- 
ognized right off that this was a 
phony. Manuilsky, like -all Soviet: 
has supported peaceful 
co-existence. eens 

The last time that “quotation” 


from Manuilsky got notoriety was. 
in Canada and a search through 
the files of the “Canadian Tribune” | 
uncovered the following. 

On Jan. 20 of this year in the 
House of Commons Solon E. Low, 
M.P. made a speech “quoting” 
Lenin to the effect that the U. S. 
must be “encircled” and quoting, 
Manuilsky in the words you've 
read above. | 

The Tribune wroté a letter to 
Low branding “this as a deliberate 
forgery.” And John Stewart, Trib- 
une editor communicated with the 
biggest library of our hemisphere 
the Congressional Library in| 
Washington. On Feb. 11, Stewart 


Half-Mile Circle 


tence” in the handling of the Salk’ sheiate 
polio vaccine. He made the! tion plan for voluntary controls | ing that Moroze be SWorn In first. 


statement in a Senate floor debate | over vaccine distribution, approv- When Moroze said that his coun 
with Sen. George H.Bender (R-O)|ed by President Eisenhower yes-| Sel, Theodore Meth, of Newark, 
on Administration bungling of the terday, as “an administrative mon- had advised him that under due 
vaccination program. strosity.” He renéwed his plea Process a motion must be consia- 


: angrily: - 
Jail 25 Mo 
For Entering 


He also asserted that the vac- 


ie ee | “This is not a court of law.” 
cine should be made free to all, _ | 
Efforts by Doyles associate, 


. << ° ths 
| children irrespective of ability tO! Rep. Conk Milawer (D-O) and 
pay, instead of only to the chil- Committee counsel ‘Frank Taven- 
dren of low income families ‘ner to entrap Moroze into answer- 
Chairman Warren G. Magnuson ing questions as to political affiii- 


(D-Wash) of the Senate Commerce ations SO that they could demand 
information on his associates were 


C 
~ommittee, aot ‘turned aside. Moroze invoked thy 
that there already is “a consider-| fift} amendment each time. a 
>»? . ’ y- 
able black market” in the Salk po- well as other amendménts, declar 
He said the National'ing, “I refuse to be party to 
° ° | 
ternational Ladies Garment | 


eo . | tacks ights of peop.e 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Stes Pa: _ to ee eee 
Workers Union were arrested here} pac lo defend themselves. 
| 


vesterday for allegedly walking! released ouch = drug RES When Scherer tried to accuse 

inside a 1,000-foot radius of the/*#cturers about 9,000,000 doses. 'Moroze of being part of a “crimi- 

struck Serbin Co. plant. The| “It is fairly common knowledge nal conspiracy,” the Civil Rights 

women were released. on bond that some of this vaccine is going leader shot back: 

charged with “rioting.” from doctors to patients they pick: “ve never 
The original injunction, 


out, and in many cases to adults, 


charged yesterday 


FAYETTEVILLE, Tenn., May 
17. — Twenty-five more _ striking! 
women members of the AFL In-/lio vaccine. 


ot 
ef S 


committed any 
» crime. That's more than I can 
‘sav for members of this commit- 


later 


«< 


trate on the big problems ahead” 
of “softening tensions as much as 
possible. He also said the So- 
viets “seem not to have raised any 
collateral issues” which might be- 
come stumbling blocks at the 
meeting. 

George said that judging by re- 
ports from Vienna and Paris, So- 
viet Foreign Minister V. M. Molo- 
tov “seems to have agreed” gen- 
erally with the ideas set forth by 
the U.S., Britain and France on 
main topics to be covered at Big 
Four talks. Time and place for the 
talks still must be arranged. 


eased,” was even more drastic. 
‘Judge R. E. Lee had ordered that 
the union could not even use its 
own headquarters which 


received the following letter from 
‘Henry J. Dubster, chief general 


|reference and bibliography division 
'Library of Congress: 


} 


We have checked all of oe csueral strikers who lived within. 
ndexes to Lenin’s works available 


ite Libeury of Commun as well the forbidden ring were forced to 


. ; evacuate their homes. 
as many of his_ articles and 


speeches, and have made a cursory, he injunction, as 


it stands, : 
examination of Manuilsky’s works, | Prohibits the strikers or “their 


but have failed to find any refer.|{tiends, sympathizers, abettors or 
your letter. bidden circle of nearly a half mile. 


a co. | Lhe revision of the writ allowed 
We have also checked the S0-'the union to use its building and 
(Continued on Page 2) | 


i 
| 


Comes a Week’s 


Because he figures that “we 
Americans can’t have peace with- 
out an ‘opposition’ press,” an ex-GI 
textile worker in Western Mas- 
sachusets sent us yesterday a check 


for $56.83. We assume it repre- 


sents a week's pay. | 
“I understand 1955 is a rough 


a financially for The Worker, ’| 


@ writes in a note addressed to 
Lester Rodney. How right he is? 

(“In case you're interested why 
I send the money—mainly, it is 
. what’s in The Worker, plus your 
excellent columns. Also, a_ time 
often comes when an elementary 
- truth hits a person. Recently, I 


figured that we Americans cant!. 


the homes to be occupied. 
Pay From a Textile Worker 


closing. 
This, plus $1,000 from the 
Philadelphia Freedom of the Press 
“It’s true, but not enough. And|Committee, $5,000 additional from 
I finally realized that it is to the! New York supporitng groups and 
general welfare of labor (65 mil-'a few small sums from other indi- 
lion of us) to have the Daily Work-|viduals took us to the $37,000 
er continue publication, not alone} mark in the Daily Worker's cam- 
because it’s been speaking for|paign for $100,000. Still a long 
world peace throughout the ‘cold; way to gol 
war, not only because it is read}; The thousand from Philadelphia 
by a sizable minority in labor’s|brings Eastern Pennsylvanians to 
ranks, but because editorially its|a third of their target of $5,000 in 
program in political and social'the drive. 
matters would make this a better} Send contributions to P.O. Box 
America for the great majority of} 136, Cooper Station, New York 


‘have peace without freedom of 
press—especially an ‘opposigion’ 
press like The Worker. 


Magnuson told reporters. | 
Morse asserted Mrs. Hobby and 


take” in handling the vaccine. He 


tee. 
Thomas, was jailed for stealing 
was U.S. Surgeon General Léonard A.| funds from the public while pos- 
within the: 1,000-foot limit and | Scheele made a “horrendous mis- ing as a patriot.” - 


One member, Jf.  Parnel 


He added that “this committee 


said Mrs. Hobby particularly “has! js one of the worst conspiracies 
been guilty of bad administration eyer perpetrated on the Ameri- 


that comes close to immorality.” 


He said both officials should 
visit the hospital beds of children 


ice hadn’t properly tested” 
vaccine. ' : | 


ansers, Dovle_ souted: 
° ° . >» 
who, he said, contracted polio tion your loyalty. 


“because the Public Health Serv-| r 
the question your loyalty. 


can people.” 


Exasperated by Moroze’s blunt 
“| ques- 
eS 


To which Moroze replied: 


Whhen Moroze declared it his 


‘ e * | ’ : a . ve ay « ree 
“We test and inspect meat more duty to fight “tyrannical acts” by | 


carefully in packing plants . . 


than we test this vaccine,” Morse charging | O 
ibeing a “tyranny,” and kept harp- 


assérted. 


Morse said both Mrs. Hobby 
and Dr. Scheele knew months 
ahead of time that the 


scarce, 


The Public Health Service dis- 
closed meanwhile that it will take 
until mid-July or August to com- 
plete the present free inoculation 
program 
second grade school children, and 
only then will more than 7,000,- 
000 (M) other children in the pri- 


begin getting their shots. 


its citizens.” City, 3, NY, or bring to 35.E. 12th 
“Keep ‘slugging,” Sti Sth floone joc 


he urges in 


. This represents a sharp set; 
back! in ‘the vaccination timetable. 


i 
; 


vaccine 
would probably be ready for use 


this spring, and that it would be: 


| printing 


ority five through nine age group. 


| government, Doyle accused him of 


the government with 
ing on this theme all the time 
Moroze was on the stand. 

Also subpenaed was Louis Sha- 
piro, an elderly commercial print- 
Tavenner produced a state- 
ment which Shapiro had allegedly 
signed in Newark Police Head- 
quarters after a police raid on the 
Communist Party office in which 


'some leaflets were seized. The po- 


or 9,000,000 first nual} lice statement identified some pers 


sons who had paid Shapiro for 
jobs. When .Tavenner 
asked Shapiro about the statee 
ment, however, the printer ine 
voked the Fifth amendment. 

UE leaders headed by Jame 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Chou Again Offers 
To Talk with U. S. 


\Hereditar y Damage May Result 
From Fallout, Says Science Leader 


that radiation can lead to the birth children born in the United States 
of “monsters.” each year by a factor of about 10 


He said that if the bomb-test-|percent, or by an absolute number 


LOS ANGELES, May 17.—Dr. 
G. Wm. Beadle, president of the 
American Association for the Ad- 


‘vancement of Science, said tonight 
what atomic fallout radiation may 
result in hereditary damage. 

Addressing the Medical Re- 
search Association of California, | 
Beadle sought to clarify opinions 
ranging from the Atomic Energy 
Commission's statements that| 


ing program continuss of iis. goed os — like 8,000 children,” 
Dr. Beadle ventured the guess 


On Formosa Issue 


TOKYO, May 17.— Chinese Premier Chou En-Lai re- 
newed his offer today to negotiate directly with the United 
States. Chou, in a review of the Bandung African - Asian 


individual will receive by the time 


radiation above that from normal 
causes. 
“This exposure continued for a 


; 


‘ent level, it is possible that each| 


a 


that it would take an expesure at 
of reproduction two roentgens of; 


least a hundred times higher than 
that presently anticipated be- 
fore there would be “an increase 
in hereditary damage sufficient to 


‘there was virtually no danger from 


conference broadcast by Peking ages 
radiation fallouts to statements 


Radio, emphasized Peking’s inten- der the manipulation” of the 


of added hereditary changes in 


generation would raise the level 


endanger the survival of the spe- 
clés. 


tion of “liberating’ Formosa but United States. F OF that reason, 
said China was willing to “liber-!"'© said China can “undertake no 
ate” it by negotiation rather than|Obligations” toward U.N. resolw- 
through military force. - |tions. He again demanded Pek- 
; lings admission. 

Chou i ted a idea of - | Chou answered attacks on the 
cease-fire for the Formasa Strait! cocialist countries by Premier Sir 
uh ag wll ca . greene John Kotelawala of Ceylon with- 

' aS) an intesra'\out mentioning him by name. 
_ of China and that it aT. Tee aa canada persons 
matter to be settled by the P eking| who for ulterior motives strangely 
government and by no other “U-' distorted colonialism,” Chou said. 
thority. “These persons went to the length | 

Peking Radio broadcast the of using the term so-called ‘colon-, 
5,500-word text of the report Chou jalism ‘of all forms’ in order to 
ee 2 oe cae gone 98 pega — as another . cceagy or gar og The new| dustry asked that the test be can- 

of colonialism. | test was heid allegedly to get im-! celed. They expressed fear it would 
ZTESS. " | This, Chou explained, was an_ formation for developing a defense damage sardines and other fish 

Chou. said the “occupation of /attempt to confuse the confer-| @gainst submarine attack.” ‘during their spawning period. 
Formosa by American forces was!ence. “Colonialism is strictly a! The Defense Department and Although Senator William F 
an international matter which has | product of capitalism,” he said. |the Atomic Energy Commission | Knowland of California assured the 
created tension in the Far East. He said NATO and SEATO'|said the new por, Ea small fishing industry people that the 

The Bandung nations demand-'were only set up by the big nuclear device”—was detonated in| 
ed that Far East tension be re- powers to obtain the manpower | the Eastern Pacific. It did not Say 
laxed through negotiations, Chou of the small nations and to use| when or exactly where. The joint 
said, but despite this the United the small nations as bases for at-| announcement said “the indications 
States “still is taking an evasive tack. lare that . . . the test involved no 
and equivocal stand.” The Bandung conference, in its| health hazard to mainland or is- 

“There is no war between final communique, reaffirmed its|land inhabitants or consumers of | dissatis&ed with the government’s 
China and the U. S. .. .” he said, | faith in the possibility of co-exist-| fish.” | explanation, but added that he 
“so the question of a so-called ence even though it did not ase In an announcement May 9 the didn’t know where else to go for 
cease-fire does not arise. The ,those words, the premier said. two agencies said the explosion’ redress except to public opinion. 
Chinese people are friendly with, EER . Hf eee et 
the American people. The Chinese f | 7 - 
people do not want to have a war) or 0 CWS e rove vote r etract 
with the United States. a : 

“To ease tension in the Taiwan! .(Continued from Page 1) 
(Formosa) area the Chinese gov- viet Statements’ prepared by the of Congress had said about that ment “Wanna Bet.” So we say yes. 
ernment is willing to sit down and Division of Research for USSR quote and asked what he thought; We offer $1,000 to Maury or any- 


Gov't Rejects Fishermen’s Plea, 
Explodes Underwater A-weapon 


WASHINGTON, May 17.—The would be set off “several hundred 
ag weer announced today it’ miles from the closest land area, 
as “successfully completed” his-| off the west coast of the United 
torys second underwater atomic) States and completely clear of fish- 
test. The first underwater atomic! ing grounds and shipping lanes.” 


explosion was set off July 25, 1946, Despite this assurance, spokes- 
at Bikini in a test of, nuclear wea- men for the West Coast fishing in- 


widespread skepticism was report- 
ed among their ranks on the eve of 
| the blast. George J. Christo, sec- 
retary of the San Francisce Sar- 


er ee ee 


ee ee — 


enter into negotiations with the, and Eastern Europe, Office of In- of it. Maury said “no comment. | one else who can find the above} 


United States government.” telligence Research, Department of We asked what he would say if!quotation in the writings and 
Chou said that at “not time” State... but without success.” {we printed this story quoting the! speeches of Manuilsky. | 
should Chiang Kai-shek partici-| So after checking the files we Library Congress, and Maury said) And for anvone who wants to 
pate in the talks. called the N. Y. Daily News (over | that was “an iffy question.” ‘know the political reason for the 
Chou said China supports the | 2,000,000 circ. daily) and asked to) Well, we have removed the iffs.| phony quotation it’s because the 
Soviet proposal for a 10-power|speak to the editorial writer. We Now what do you say Mr. Maury? idea of inevitable war with the So- 
conference on the Formosa ques-, were connected with Reuben) We hereby offer you space in' viet Union is Josing a lot of its 
tion but “is also willing to con-| Maury and we asked him what his this newspaper to defend your use support. We said it was an un- 
sider other forms” since Peking is|source was for the Manuilsky,of a false quotation. __ | American idea all along. But what 
willing to “liberate” the island quote. ; We challenge you to find the ahout you Mr. Maury. will you 
through peaceful means “as far as We consider the source en- quotation in the Library of Con- join us in denouncing the idea of 
it is possible. tirely reliable but dont care to gress collection of Manuilsky’s jpevitable war? 
Chou turned to the United Na-| disclose it,” Maury told this re- writings or anywhere else. ° 
tions and charged that it is “un- porter. | You often like to end a con- 


a 3 


TOMORROW: Don't miss the 
account of a phone conversation 
| just befere deadline with Mr. 
Maury, editorial writer ef the 
N. ¥. Daily News. Maury called 
a day after he originally refused 
to give the source of his quote. 
See tomorrow's Daily Worker. 


Prestes Proposes Unity Program 


<e 


explosion would not harm the fish,} 


dines Asseciation said flatly he was} 


So we told him what the Library) troversial editorial with the state! 


Austria Pact 
As a ‘Pattern’ 
See 

VIENNA, Austria, May 17.—So- 
viet Foreign Minister Vyacheslav 
M. Molotov made .it clear today 
that the USSR will press for the 
neutralization of Germany when 
the Big Four heads of government 
meet this summer. 

Molotov flew back to Moscow 
today to set the time and place of 
‘the meeting “at the summit” with 
Soviet Premier Nikolai Bulganin. 

Before leaving he told newsmen 
he hoped the signing of the Aus- 
‘trian State treaty would be “the 
pattern for the solution of other 
‘international problems.” 


The treaty establishes Austria as 
Europe's newest neutral, and his 


‘statement was regarded as a di- 


‘rect reference to Germany. 

“I am convinced that the con- 
‘clusion of the treaty will contribute 
to peace in Europe and the world,” 
Molotov said. 

Molotov remained behind in the 
Austrian capital after the western 
ministers left because he wanted 
to do some sightseening. 

He immediately arranged a 
meeting with Chancellor Julius 
Raab and his aides at a social gath- 
ering that followed a visit to a 
state opera performance of Verdi's 
“Il Trovatore.” 

Molotov was greeted with tu- 
multuous applause when he en- 
tered the theatre and the per- 
formance was held up tor several 
‘minutes. The opera house manage- 
ment disclosed that “I] Trovatore” 
was a special Molotov request. 

Molotov entered his bex with 
Foreign Minister Leopold Fig] and 
‘Mrs. Figl and the packed audience 
applauded wildly. Molotov bowed 
and waved his hands. Later he in- 
vited the Austrians to a_ get-to- 
gether in a private dining room in 
the fashionable Sacher Hotel. 


oo ee 


To Brazil's Labor Party Leaders 


RIO DE JANEIRO, May 17..— The Communists in 
Brazil are working to bring about unity of the people "SC sao 
the coming Presidential elections in October. Most dramatic! “Together we shed our blood 


of recent steps was the appeal sent ; - in defense of our unions, in the Persecute A 
ee : + struggle for social insurance labor 
to the Brazilian Labor Party con- 


vention by Luis Carlos-~ Prestes. oi gs eng he er MONTEVIDEO, Uruguay.—Pe- 
Prestes, one of the most. highly as ok tiie 8 rechists.” 10,5 not satisfied with curtailing 
respected men in Brazil, has been ip tec ne an cae aon civil rights. and freedom of the 
underground since 1947, when the r oa — © 4abOr Falty| press in Argentina, but is now de- 
C] was outlawed. | hes led f we ae manding that Uruguay follow suit. 

The legacy left by Getulio Var- Saher we! -_ hh i re | That seems a fair interpretation 
gas, the Labor Party’s former pres- ebb “rn i a nerecuti bones ae of the note received by Dr. San- 
ident, whose suicide note last, ie ten seagate a tiago Rompani, Uruguay s Minis- 
August accused Wall Street im-! : P me ec ter of Foreign Relations from the 
perialism of looting the country, | era JORY SUGESREE (0 Fests any | Argentine chancellor, Dr. Remo- 
ieee i Od Blea Mee: andtan, of the a military attempt to prevent nomi-'}jno. | 


won a minimum wage hike last 


eee 


Uruguay to 


rgentine Exiles 


of normal relations between the 
itwo countries is not possible unless 
Uruguay takes measures to silence 
the Argentine political exiles in 
Uruguay. : 

The contents of the note were 
published in the Montevideo news- 
papers and were coldly received 
by the people, who feel it not only 
threatened the political exiles, but 
the civil rights of the ‘man on the 
street. 


——_ 


people, Prestes asserts. nation and election of people's; The note states that resumption 


A a candidates. 
Every day,” he declares, “the -| All that the CP asks is that a §7.§. 
misery of the people increases, and’ | 


common program contain planks’ 
the fascist generals behind Presi-. for nosh pe ellis Pr aA 5 
dent Cafe's throne insist on fol- of Brazil’s oil and all other min-| MEXICO CITY, May 17.—The 
lowing a policy of delivering our eral resources, for the defense of Mexican Communist newspaper, 
national wealth to the U.S. _mo- the constitution and all labor laws|“La Voz de Mexico,” declares it 
nopolists and of complete subjuga- and for practical measures against has been informed that-. new at- 
tion to the Washington warmong- the high cost of living, it was em- tempt is being made by the U. S. 
ers. | phasized. : government to conhclude a five- 

A united people can remove PRESTES “The hatred for the American’ point pac twith Mexico. 
— — coe power. imperialists shown by all classes; ‘This five-point agreement, they 
n the coming elections we can 


- 3 , . Of Brazilians,” Prestes said, “is a state, would simply be a disgui 
put ‘nto office a man who wil]|“bich succeeded in the campaigns . ply guise 


ce = es Sy mighty and invincible factor in'for a military pact similay in 
ave the people's confidence. ‘to send a Brazilian expeditionary the unity needed to combat the|fect to the one rejected by the 
The Brazilian Labor Party dele- forces to Europe during World scandalous mismanagement of the Mexican people in January, 1953, 


gates were reminded of the suc- War Hl; which fought against administration, to bring about a'and would firmly tie Mexico to 


Gout Reperted Reviving 
ove to Tie Mexice te War Pact 


| 


the U. S. the use of military bases 
and airports in Mexico; the U. S. 
would build and control: strategic 
highways throughout the country 
and would control networks - of 
telephone and radar and all the 
strategic raw materials fewnd in 
Mexico, converting the country 
into a veritable U. S. armory. } 

- “The Mexican people,” says “La 
Voz" “must once again unite to de- 
feat this pact and by their protests 
override the brutal pressure being 


cessful united action Detvieen hencding over Brazil's oil resources | peaceful Pa policy and to,the U. S. military establishment. 
j 


Communists ahd non-Communists'ta the Standard Ot] Co., and which | guarantee the’ rights of all citizens.”! It would, states “Lo Voz,” give 
: 4 Be oe , i ek TS ' 5 Pabbensil : tee | if , — oe 


oar eles Of bas ca vedel Sen abe eee bRLa tH” tet 


. _ 


/ sf? > . 
i of the five-point pact.” | 


( ‘ 
‘ 


= 
gae 


ot @ 


pSueye’ 


applied to Mexico to force its ac- 


’ 
%e Aa 
Bieta yt +} 


 Ciates of the Emergency Civil Lib- 


Hearing on Bail for Cedric Belfrage, 
Editor of Guardian,’ Set for Today 


Cedric H. Belfrage, editor of the 
National Cuardian, was sent back 
to a cell in the Federal . House 
of Detention yesterday as. his at- 
torneys «prepared for a second 
round today in a court fight to 


Newark Pickets 


(Continued from Page 1) 


McLeish, president of the United! 
Electrical Workers District Coun- 
cil 4, were called to the stand. 
McLeish invoked the Fifth Amend- 
ment several times, charging that 
the Committee was out to “prose- 
cute and persecute” him and de- 
claring that he was not going to 
open himself up to a “frameup.” 

Last night’s picket line at the 
Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, com- 
mittee headquarters, attacking the 
committee’s union-busting aims, 
was one of the largest demonstra- 
tions held here in a long time. Two 
thousand UE members from shops 
all over the area swelled the side- 
wak by 6 p.m. 

The pickets, Negro, white, Puer- 
to Ricans, women and men, carried 
placards declaring: People Need 
Jobs, Not Smears; Investigate Run- 
away Plants, Not Unions. A leaflet 
denounced the Walter-McCarran 
Law, co-authored by Rep. Francis 
Walter (D-Pa), regular Committee 
chairman who was not present at 
the hearings. 

Rep. Scherer, who has a con- 
sistent anti-labor record, denounc- 
ed the demonstration, which lasted 
nearly three hours, as “one of the 
greatest outburst against the com 
mittee that I have seen in my 
three years as a member.” Scherer, 
in a panic, phoned the FBI in 
Washington. Even the Newark 
Police Department, however, de- 
scribed the demonstration as “or- 
derly.” 

A mass meeting against the 
committee’s invasion will be held 
here tomorrow night (Wednesday) 
at the Essex Hotel under the spon- 
| sorship of the New Jersey Asso- 


Scheduled 
Prof. Broadus 
Prof. H: H. 

and Rev.; 
of Los An- 


erties Committee. 
speakers include 
Mitchell, of Rutgers; 
Wilson, of Princeton; 
Stephen Fritchman, 
geles. 


Refuse Merger Data | 

WASHINGTON, May 17.—The, 
meet Department has ‘refused to} 
et the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee have access to its secret files 
on corporation mergers, it ai as 
learned today. 


‘ 


have him released on bail pending | 
appeal against an order to deport 
him to England. 

Federal Judge Archie O. Daw- 
son ordered a special hearing in 
his chambers at 2 p.m. today to 
decide the bail question. 

“If I have any power to release 
this man on bail, my inclination is 
to do that,” Judge Dawson de- 
clared. He adjourned a hearing; 
on a writ of *habeas corpus aimed 
at voiding the jailing of the editor 
until next Tuesday. | 

Mrs. Blanch Freedman, attor- 


ney for Belfrage, told the court she 
was not asking Belfrage’s release 
on bail pending determination of 
the issues of the writ of habeas, 
corpus, but “because there has 
been an abuse of discretion” by 
Attorney General Brownell in ar-' 
resting him. 


She said the abuse was refusal |’ 
ef Brownell to free Belfrage on ‘ 


bail under the rule in immigration 
cases decided by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in the case of the 
late Serge Rubenstein. 

Assistant U.S. Attorney Harold| 
Rabey argued Belfrage should not: 
be freed on bail. He said he was 
was not ready to go ahead w os 
argument on the writ until next | 
Tuesday. He claimed he had to 
study the record of the case, docu- | 
ments and exhibits involved in the 
appeal, which was turned down! 
before the Board of Immigr esi 


s Appeals. 


He -said the documents were 
being shipped here from Wash- 
ington by express, and that they 
filled a box two feet high and 15) 
long. 

“I can’t see any immiment dan- 
ger to the community why this 
man should not be’ released on 
bail,” the judge said. 

“I am not ready to address my- 
self to that at this time,” Rabey 

replied. 

g = added there was a find-' 
ing by the I mmigration and Natur-, 


—— 


POINT OF 


ORDER 
The Treaty 


By ALAN MAX 

The State Department’s reac- 
tion to the Austria treaty seems 
to be that it is alarmingly hope- 
ful, distressingly encouraging 
and nd painfully satisfactory. 


jaftternoon. 


chairman of the committee, 


alization Service that Belfrage had 
‘been a member of the Communist 
Party in the late 1930s. 

The legal argument on the pow- 
er of the court became compli- 
cated. 

Judge Dawson declared: “I’m 
going ahead with the hearing on 
the writ tomorrow afternoon.” 
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The government lawyer pleaded | 
for a week’s adjournment. The) 
judge granted the adjournment on| 
the writ, but said he would hear | 
argument on the bail question this 


The 50 - year - old London-born 
editor had appealed a 1953 de- 
— order based on alleged 

Communist activity. He had been | 
free on bail. Last Thursday the 
Board of Immigration Appeals up-| 
held the deportation order. 

Belfrage was arrested in front 
of his home Friday and lodged 
in the Federal House of Detention. 
He went on a three-day hunger 
strike protesting he was treated 
iS a COmMmOnN Criminal and denied 
privileges accorded to persons held 
for de —— , 

Mrs. Freedman told Judge 
‘Dawson the Belfrage deportation 
‘would be appealed in the courts 


‘and to the U.S. Supreme Court if! 
“necessary. 


GOP’ er Sees 
Senate OK of 
90% Parity 


WASHINGTON, May 17.—Sen.' 
Milton R. Young (R-ND) today pre- 
dicted the Senate “very probably”! 
would approve the House-passed' 
bill restoring rigid 90 percent par- 
ity to five basic crops, despite, 
President Eisenhower's threat of a 
veto. | 

Young, the second ranking Re-| 
publican on the Senate Agriculture 
Committee predicted early hear- 
ings on the bill. ' 

The bill would restore rigid sup- 
ports on wheat, cotton, rice, corn| 
and peanuts. 

Young said he favored confining 
supports to top-quality crops, 
which he thought might induce the 
Administration to favor the bill. 

Sen. Allen J. Ellender (D-La), 
has 
said his “personal inclination” is to 
delay action till next year. 
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Half Million UAW | 
Workers Authorize 
Strike by 10 to f 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


~ 


DETROIT, May 17.—Twenty-three General Motors 
locals of the UAW-CIO have voted 10 to 1 for strike ac- 


tion to win their 1955 demands. 


given a similar type of majority 


the hour at Solidarity House, UAW headquarters. 
325,000—GM: 142.00 at Ford. 


workers have been involved, 

Meanwhile, speedup struggl 
ting the industry. Chrysler Aut 
of UAW Local 212, 


Eight Ford locals have 
and the votes are pouring in by 
Half a million 


es agaisnt stockpiling were hit- 
omotive Body workers, members . 


refused point blank on the _trim line to in-~. 


crease their output after the company wanted the same production 


with less workers. 


Twelve trimmers increased production and 


the rest of the trimmers walked out. 
Meanwhile Chrysler's production is reported twice as much 
as it was on the 1954 model, getting 30,000 cars a week out of the 


same manpower. Its profits for 


$34,3000,000, an all-time high. _ 


the first quarter of 1955 were 


- Reports this week of dealer stocks of all new cars shows 
750,000 reached—a record far surpassing anything the industry ever 


had. This the auto workers term 


the employers “strike fund.” The 


750,000 total is 100,000 more new cars on hand than a year ago. 
Here is an indication of pro-strike trend in the voting of Gen- 

eral Motors locals from returns so far made known from general 

-headquarters of the United Automobile Workers, ClO: 


Plant 


Diesel 

Fisher 

Spring and Bumper 
Ternstedt 
Fisher No. 
Buick-Olds, 
Chevy 
Delco Battery 
Buick 
Harrison 
AC Spark 
Guide Lamp 
Cadillac Tank 
Euclid Div. 
Central Foundry 
Flint | 
Amalgamated 
Fisher Chevy 
Fleetwood 
Fisher Chevy 
GM Styling 
Louisville, Ky. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Pittsburgh 
Fisher body (N. 
Electromotive 


Local 
907 
939 


37 
Pontiac 


Radiator 


2011 
28 | 
O95 


Y.) 


Yes 


487 
1569 | 
682 

4827 
180 
157: 
927 
321 
8612 
309 
2086 
387 


City 
Cleveland 
Baltimore 
Livonia 
Flint 
Detroit 
Mass 
Buftalo 
Munci, 
Flint 
Buffalo 
Flint 
Anderson, In. 
~ Cleveland 105 
Cleveland 278 
Defiance, O. 1102 
Flint 2347 
Linden, N.J. 1717 
Kansas City 708 
Detroit 1149 
Atlanta, Ga. 1364 
Detroit 


-_- --— 


Ind. 
| 1269 
*¥6 
349 
43 


26 


Tarrytown 
Chicago 


1,665 
2,207 


—" 
poe. 
~Aasevanal aS 


New Ford locals voting to strike were: 


Local 
723 
900 
901 


City 
Monroe, Mich. 
Wayne, Mich. 
Someville, Mass 
928 Oklahoma City 
966 Salt Lake City 
One hundred and eighty Gh 
and in Ford it will be taken in 52 


No 
23 
3 
113 
34 2 
19 1 
{ plants will take the strike vote 
pl. ints. 


Yes 
268 
645 

1,402 


Union-Busting Moves Fail to Shake Textile Strikers 


By Worker Correspondent 

BOSTON, May 17. — Seventeen 
thousand New England textile 
workers are standing firm in the 
face of company attempts at*un- 
ion busting. The company, police 
and newspapers have ganged up 
on the ClO Textile Workers Un- 
ion in New Bedford, the heart of 
the New England cotton strike. 

Last week, Old Colony trailer 
trucks have been moving goods. 
out of the strike-bound Berkshire- 
Hathaway mill in New Bedford. 
Full police cooperation has been’ 
given to this Operation Scab. 

ge Carigan, area director of, 

the TWUA, blasted as ridicu- 
lous the police claims that “no one 
requested the detail.” 


“Thirty patrolmen, fifteen plain- 
clothesmen and two motorcycle 


| 


The police detail prevented by 
force a crowd of over 200 strik- 
coches tamew boyd lapgalimian 


Cons Harass New Bedford Pickets 


Carigan, acting on his own, had went out on following dave. it has ficials in the state who supported 


reduced the number of pickets at, 
Hathaway from 12 to 6. He was 
‘roundly criticized for this by a 


dozen or so speakers. The. meet- 
ing voted to increase the pickets 
to 25 as a minimum, leaving it to 
Carigan’s discretion to call for 
more if necessary. 


The following morning, strikers 
were astonished to find the same 
six pickets on the line. A number 
of strikers spontaneously gathered 
at the Hathaway gates, while a 
feverish search was conducted *. 
\Carigan and local union ident 
Manuel Caetano. Meanw the 
Old Colony were soit 
|being loaded in the Hathaway 
yard by supervisory employes. 
The number of strikers swelled, 

them! 
et line. 
five loaded 


| 


increased to 40 after- 


‘become apparent to the workers 
that only mass picketing van block 
this union-busting tactic of ad 
bury Stanton. 


The most disgraceful part of 
Operation Scab was the role of 
Local 59 of the AFL Teamsters.' 
Old Colony drivers are under con- 
tract to this local. S. P. Jason, 
business agent of Local 59; has 
denied any knowledge of the sit- 
uation. Many strikers believe that 
Jason has been giving full coop- 
eration to the ws firm. A few 
weeks ago, Jason was accused by 
officials of the AFL Pock 
and Handbag Union of helping 
break a strike at the Capeway 
Luggage Co. in New Bedford. 


It is quite possible that some 


Local 59 members are 

in this deal against their will. Ja- 
son has long been known as -a 
high -handed autocrat who would 


Such action by Jason would 


\see the need for united labor ac-: 


During the 1954 ‘elec es 
But as additional trucks was among a handful of | labor of- and CIO Teodacililp- in "New ~ weeks, 


Republican Gov. Christian Herter 


for reelection. 

Strong protests have gone for-| 
ward from the TWUA in New 
Bedford to Dave Beck, interna- 
tional president of the Teamsters, 
and to Henry Brides, state chair-| 
man of the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


The New Bedford textile. work- 
ers have for years been facing de- 
moralizing economic conditions in 
their ind . They have not seen 
‘how to fight back successfully. 
Now a new feeling of confidence 
in their own united power is be- 
ginning to develop among 2 large: 
section of the union mem ip. 

Militancy and increased self- 

ence is seen in the determin- 
ation of the workers to come to 
\grips with the company despite the 
weak-kneed leadership of the 
TWUA. 
- The workers are 


te 


It is unfortunate that the’ 
concern has not been shown. 


tion. 


-_—— -—-.. 
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land, to say nothing of the nation- 
al organizations. A defeat in New 
Bedford—and that means a wage 
cut—would have national repercus- 
SiODS. 


Morale of 2,500 Rhode Island 
strikers in the Berkshire- Hathaway 
shain remains high after four 
weeks on the bricks. Augustus Si- 
mas, business agent of the South 
County Joint Board of the TWUA, 
confidently declared, “Our people 
are not going back except under 
the conditions they had when they 
came out.” 


Samuel Azzinaroo, manager of 
the Joint Board, reported to strik- 
ers that the big Bradford Dueiag 
local of 1,000 members in West- 
erly, R.I. has voted a $1 weekly 
contribution per worker to the 
strike. All other locals under the 
Joint Board have done likewise. 

The Rhode Island workers will 
be able to take advantage of a re- 


cently-passed change in the state 
unemployment compensation law. 
‘Previously, strikers had te suffer 
a eight-week penalty before being 
able to collect 1 ben- 
efits. The 1955 session of the state 
legislature voted to reduce the 


in any concrete way by the AFL’ 


waiting period for strikers to six 


4 


. 
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Oregon's United Labor Lobby 
Prepares for 1956 Elections — 


SALEM, Ore., May 17 (FP).—Oregon’s United Labor Lobby, composed of AFL, 
CIO and independent Be a railroad unions, looked ahead to 1956 as union rep- 
resentatives met with delegates’ of other state organizations to take stock of the 1955) 


legislative session. 
The 1955 Legislative 
Oregon w ith a 60 percent increase 


in income taxes; opened the back 
door toa sales tax (turned down 


by the voters six times); failed to 
repeal the. state’s anti-picketing 
ban, and wound up the 115-day 
session—the second longest on rec- 
ord — by gutting unemployment 
compensation. 

In addition, the solons scuttled |‘ 
major bills on education, , slashed 
the relief budget for the next two 
years, 
hower administration's partnership| 


policy on private power dev elop-| 


ment in-the face of the electorate’s 
repudiation of Sen. Guy Cordon 
last November. 

The unions had hoped to widen 
unemployment insurance coverage 
and increase benefits. Instead, 


and in spite of the recommenda-, 


tions of a governors committee 
which were acceptable to labor, 
the state got a law which will dis- 


qualify about 12,500 workers who 


the 
times 


were covered last year. In 


event of depression, four 


that number could be cut off, state) 
Marr) unity 


AFL secretary James _ T. 


saddled disabled and widows of men killed’ 


on the job, and put over an equal- 
ay-for-women measure. 

But most of Jabor’s legislative 
victories were defensive. The la- 
bor lobby defeated right-to-work 
legislation and the so-called Mil- 
lionaires Amendment and _ beat 
back the sales tax, only to have 
be sneak through the back door in 


should have packed committee | 
hearings, The Hook said. | 
Another answer might be found 
in a look at the opposition. The 
anti-labor lobby, Columbia Empire 
Industries, which spearheaded the 
attack on unemployment compen-| 
sation, is composed of such north- 


resolution which authorized a) west monopolies as Crown-Zeller- 


lentes on the state’s emergen-! bach, 


iin Flour, U. S. National Bank, | 


icy tax law. 


and endorsed the Eisen-|CIVIL RIGHTS 


On the civil rights front, in con- 
trast to what happened in other 
Pacific coast states, some notable 
battles were won. Defeated were 
‘measures setting up a_ so-called 
Little Velde committee and “‘Biving 
the governor dictgtor powers. 


‘wiretapping and gave short shrift 
to a measure weakening the state’s 
fair employment practices act. But 
all bills on education, 


mittee. 


in the state, 


charged, in a vigorous appeal to of a positive nature accomplished? 


Cov. 
bill. 


Paul Patterson to veto the One of the Intemational Long-) 
Warehousemen’s| National Farmers Union, the Ore- 


shoremen’s and 


pushed through statehood memo- lobby, in its.dock paper, The Hook, | 


The 
| a 
lawmakers also took action ‘against 


save one| tons, | 
providing for a degree- granting /porting organzations met last Sat: | 
college for Portland, died in com- ‘urday to make plans to change this| 

| picture, 


W hy, with such impressive Jabor history in the state» in 1957. 
was so little Scheduled to participate in the 


d 


The labor-Democratic coalition Union ‘locals participating in the gon 


Luckenbach Steamship, 
Pacific Tel. & Tel., Sears. Roebuck, | 
Columbia River Packers, J. G. Pen- 
ney and other companies. | 

Some legislators on whom the 
unions thought they could count, 
changed sides in mid-session. La-' 
bor did not have a majority in the | 
House to start with, and not even 
a good minority in the Senate. 


Looking ahead to the 1956 elec- 
the labor lobby and _ sup- 


children. 


A Mother Asks 
Is Mothers’ Day 


and to make legislative 


unions legislative conference were 
delegates from the Grange, the! 


Education Assocation, the) 
‘League of Women Voters, the Na-| 
‘tional Council of Churches and | 


MRS. PEGGY WELLMAN, her husband Saul, and their 


Eisenhower: 
Just Talk? 


rials for Alaska and Hawaii, upped | pointed out the labor committee) 
disability benefits for injured work-) had not availed itself of standby 
men a few notches, won back the help the locals had pledged to 
$30 cut in pensions to the totally-' ‘give. Rank and file delegations; Naw England Truck 


Strike Threatened 
PROVIDENCE, R._I., May 17 
(FP).—The threat of a strike of 
20,000 truck drivers in Khode I 
land, Massachusetts and Connec- 


‘the Catholic Rural Conference. 


Representation on Indianapolis 


— 


ee 


Council Held Aim for Labor 


Is- 


DETROIT, Nay 17. President plain or give a reason, that he had 
Eisenhower's sweet sentiments|the power. As you know, I am 
about Mothers Day don't seem to free on $2,000 bond while appeal- 
register with his appointees’ actions, ing a deportation order to Canada, 
according to Mrs. Peggy Wellman ' “It. is obvious that I have no in- 
‘slated for deportation to Canada tention of deserting my family. 
by the Department of Justice im-) When I travel across state lines to 
| migration service. In a letter last speak in my defense I do so in 
week Mrs. Wellman said: lorder to preserve my family, not 

“You may have read President). destroy it. If the immigration 
Eisenhower's Mothers Day procla-| service has the excessive power 


By HAROLD CASTLE 
INDIANAPOLIS 


A striking symbol of the “har-, 
‘mony between the two groups is 


'ticut was renewed here as Officials; mation w hich called upon all Amer-| it claims with such arrogance, it 
Of the AFL Intemational Brother- icans to ‘give public and _ private! further highlights, in my opinion, 


hood of Teamsters declared that expression to the esteem in which the urgent need for repeal of the 
/McCarran-Walter 


The recent primary elections in the fact that McKinney’s father, 
Indianapolis determined the mayor- Roscoe A. McKinney, was part of 
alty and councilmanic candidates the Councilmanic slate of the 

yy ; : ; ' | 
ot the major parties who are to run Democratic machine. The Indian-' 
jor election this November. apolis Star explains that this sup- 

In the GOP race, James O. Birr, port of McKinney s father, a re-| 
auto dealer, with the backing of tired fire chief, “was expected to | 
the Marion County Republican or- | bring a strong show of harmony 
ganization, defeated Stephen C. to long- divided Democratic ranks 
Naland, backed by present GOP here.” 

Mayor Alex M. Clark. | No doubt this fact will greatly 
In the Democratic Party pri- strengthen the ability of the Dem 
maries, Philip Bayt ran unopposed ocratic Party to take over the City, 
and yet piled up more votes than) Administration in the fall. But. 
the GOP leader. Bayt has the sup-| what price, if any, did the Bayt 
port of many local labor leaders. forces pay for this “deal”? What. 

The fact that Bayt rah unop- have the McKinney-railroad-bank- | 
posed at the head of a “harmony ing-Big Business elements asked in 
slate” in the Democratic Party has return for putting back the knife 
important implications that should |that killed Bayt’s chances in 1952? 
be noted. Recently, there was no, What will labor get with the elec- 
“harmony slate.” There was a) ‘tion of a Bayt tied to McKinney: 
sharp battle for leadership between unless it speaks up and brings for- 
the McKinney - banking interests ward sharply its own programs and | 
and the Schricker-Boswell forces,!demands? 
who generally have the support of | The Bayt program has not met 
the organized labor movement the needs of the trade union work- 
(Schricker opposed Jenner for U.S. jers and the Negro people here. His 
Senate in 1952). In this battle the program for more one-way streets, 
issue was the nomination of Bayt more frequent garbage collection, 
as the machine candidate for’ a new police station, raises for, the 
Mavor. ‘cops, a city county building, etc. 

The McKinney forces had their does not face up to the great need | 
own candidate, Courtney, a local) for more hospital beds, more, 


| 


| 


'L. Pope and Oliver D. Hamlin, 


the drivers are “tired of day-to-day our country holds its mother.’ 
waiting.” “But did you know that one of. 
Negotiations have been in prog- the President’s minor officials in 
‘ress since April 12, when the old the immigration service in Detroit 
contract expired, and work has con- violated the spirit of the proclama- 
‘tinued on a day-to-day basis. tion by denying me, the mother of: 
The drivers now averaging $1.67 | two American-born children, per- 
an hour, are insisting on a two-j|mission to attend a Mothers Day 
year contract with raises ranging | tribute in Chicago, where I was in-| 
‘from 50 to 75 cents an hour. Truck| vited as a guest of honor? | 
. operators have offered a 28-cent! “To people who phoned this of-| 
increase, with the maximum to be ficial, asking why he did so, he 
reached in a three-year per iod. replied that he didn’t have to ex-| 


attending. 


immigration 
law.” 

Mrs. Wellman, who always 
thought she was born in the U. S., 

was actually born, the government 
alleges, while her mother, a British 
subject, was on a brief visit to 
Canada. Her .two teen-age chil- 
dren are popular and successful in 
the Detroit. public school they are 
Her husband Saul 
Wellman is appealing a conviction 


| under the federal Smith Act. 


Uphold Non-Citizens’ Right to Work in Alaska 


SEATFLE, May 17.—The right Alcantra was-one of a number 
of non-citizens to work in Alaska.of Local 37 members arrested in 
and Hawaii without the threat of | 1953. At his “hearing,” he had no 


: # 


be put in peril of exclusion and 
deportation upon their return 
home.” 


exclusion (deportation) facing them attorney. His lack of knowledge 
upon their return to the continental/ of English precluded a fair pro- 
U. S. has been upheld by the| ceeding. No interpreter was pro- 
Federal circuit court in San Fran- vided, Alcantra’s release on bond 
cisco it is learned here. ‘was arranged, and funds for his 
The opinion, written by Federal defense have been raised, by the 
Judge William Healy and con-} Washington Committee for Pro- 
curred in by Federal Judges Walter tection of Foreign Born. 
The appeals court granted Al- 
Jr., takes issue with the interpreta-! cantra’s petition for ee writ of 
tion of an important. section of the habeas corpus. The writ had been! 
Walter-McCarran Act by the U. S.'denied by Federal Judge William| 
Immigration and Naturalization J. Lindberg here. 


| 


Comedie 
Francaise’. 
To Tour U.S. 


The Broadway Theatre _ will 


{house the C omedie Francaise, on 
its first visit to the U: S. next fall. 


Presented by S. Hurok, by spe- 


cial arrangement with the French 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
official state company will display 


the 


five of its most famous plays by 


attorney, running against Boswell! schools, more housing, a city | Service. | Judge Healy’s opinion rejected 


for county leader. The McKinney | FEPC, etc. In fact, the GOP can-| 


forces lost and threatened to work |didate, just nominated, borrowed | authorities brought exclusion pro- 
for the defeat of Bayt as they did 


in the last election when they 
helped the GOP incumbent win. 

This “harmony slate” reempha- 
sizes the need for independent la- 
bor political demands on Bayt if 
Jabor is to. avoid being left hold- 
ing the bag in return for its sup- 
port. It also emphazies the point 
that what labor in Indiana needs 
is its own party, a farmer-labor 

arty, with no strings to the big 

nks and the big corporations in 
the sttae. While labor is not yet 
ready to take this step, the Jessons 
of this sudden “harmony” with the 
McKinney representatives of Big 
Business are another indicator of 
the eventual necessity for a ‘new 


party of labor and farmers here. !bank 


| 


most of this “program” of Bayt’s 
in‘ his post-election statement. 


Labor has an opportunity, in the 
4th and 6th distrites, to bring for- 
ward its own independent program 
in support for the candidacies of 
R. Thomas McGill, a_ railroad 
union official, and Mrs. Mary M. 


Francis, a young mother and CIO 
worker, both of whom won the 
nomination in those districts, the 
former defeating the incumbent. 
A vigorous campaign for labor 
representation, on the city council, 
on the basis of a labor program, 
will undoubtedly force the Bayts 


and the Boswells to take note that} 


there.is more to be reckoned with 
here: than the rv PRE F and ‘ the 


‘ceedings against Alejandro Raca 


| 
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Under that section, immigration the construction placed upon the 
Walter-McCarran Acts exclusion 
section by the immigration. 
“Given (that) construction,” he 
stated, “the subsection would have 
probable repercussions nowhere 
mentioned or considered in the 


Alcantra, Filipino cannery worker, 
upon his return from Alaska in 
1953. | 
Alcantra, 47, entered the U. S. 
at 21 as an American national and 


four authors in a four-wee 
ga 


en 


homme, 
man), described as a 


ballet.” 


course of the congressional debates |2S* 


en- 
— beginning Oct. 25 and 
ing Nov. 20. 

The company will open with 
Moliere’s “Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
” (The Would-be Gentle-' 
“comedy- 


has resided here since, except for 
trips to Alaska. He is a member 
of Cannery Workers Local 37. an 
International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union affiliate. 
Local 37, with its large Filipino- 
American membership has thus far 
been the main target of the ex- 
clusion section. But the new court 
ruling, if upheld in the Supreme 
Court, would also protect foreign- 
born seamen, fishermen, construc- 
tion and ‘othér workers Te 2 ‘ 
ny in Alaska, :: «1 


(on Walter-McCarran).” 


“Such construction would im- 
pose burdens upon the economy of| 
Alaska and might well adversely 
affect the extensive interests in the 
Pacific Coast states engaged sea- 
sonally in the fishing and canning 
industry in Alaska waters. .. Many 
thousands .of workers residing in 
the continental U. §. are annually 
employed in that industry; and one 


may assume that substantial. num-: 
| bers of them, are aliens, whe: would. 
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STAKES ARE TOO HIGH 


FIVE WEEKS after the Salk vaccine was declared 
effective, the Federal government has finally come through 
with a program for distribution, and what an apology for 
a program it is. , 

For the first time, it officially confesses that “because 
of the limited supply of vaccine, it is apparent that not 
all children can be immunized by the end of the sum- 
mer, 1955.” | | 

The Eisenhower “program” provides that the 
federal government will allocate to the various states the 
available supply as, it is produced by the six drug com- 

- panies which have been given a monopoly on production. 
After that, it is up to the states and to private physicians, 
distributors, and others involved in the commerce of drugs. 
The companies are “pledged” to see that all available 
supplies are distributed first by public agencies for in- 
oculating children from 5 to 9 years old. | 

These same companies have been under contract to 
furnish 27,000,000 cc’s—6r enough for three shots for 
9,000,000 children in the first and second grades, and those 
who took part in last year’s experiments—before any went 
into commercial channels. But-by the governments own 
admission, they sent hundreds of thousands of ccs into 
more lucrative private channels from April 12 to April 21. 

The stakes are too high to put our faith in those com- 
panies. The situation is too chaotic and confused. The 
battle to win tight federal control of all production and 
distribution must be won if the maximum possible benefit 
of the vaccine is to be reaped by this year's polio season. 


979, FOR A STRIKE 


THE STRIKE VOTES pouring in at national head- 
quarters of the United Automobile Workers from Gen-. 
eral Motors and Ford locals show a majority for authori- 
zation of a walkout of better than 97 percent. 

As the workers began their strike poll, they were in- 
formed that after weeks of negotiations, neither Ford nor 
GM offered to give anything. They only presented a long 
list of concessions demanded from the workers, designed 
to weaken contracts that workers. have long. felt need 
strengthening. 

With the decisive stage of the negotiations at hand, 
the air is full of rumors of offers of modest raises that the 
union can choose to divert into a Guaranteed Annual Wage 
fund, of proposals for a lengthy “study” of the GAW issue 
in exchange for another five-year pact. 

It seems to us that the UAW’s members have not 
voted to tax themselves for a $25 million strike fund for 
the privilege of paying for GAW funds out of their own 
pay envelopes. Nor, indeed, will they be maneuvered 
into another five-year pact after the bitter experience with 
the expiring five-year agreement. 

Having waited so long, and in the light of the rec- 
ord profits of the companies, the workers in the auto in- 
dustry are not in a mood to settle for an empty bag. There- 
by, they are in the key position of breaking through for 
a substantial raise pattern for labor as a whole and should 
be assured the full backing of all sections of labor. 


FEAR CAN BE OVERCOME 


OUR READERS join. with us, we know, in welcom- 
ing home Mrs. Dorothy Rose Blumberg, Roy Wood and 
attorney Maurice Braverman, after almost three years in’ 
prison under the Smith Act. | 

Our readers also join us in congratulating Junius Scales 
of North Carolina on obtaining an order from Chief Jus- 
tice Warren reversing the lower courts and ordering Scales 
release ‘on bail. 

But the grim fact remains that the thought-control 
laws are still on the books and innocent people are still 
imprisoned under them. 

_ Another Smith Act trial is nearing a close in Denver. 
~The appeals of the “membership” convictions of Negro 
leader Claude Lightfoot and Southern white leader Scales 
are pending, with Dr. Albert Blumberg, husband of Doro- 
thy Rose Blumberg, still to go-to trial. The McCarran 
Board case against the Communist Party is before the Su- 
preme Court. — ae 
5 That there is a growing concern over this repression 
is one of the encouraging features of the day. 

-Senator Herbert Lehman voiced this concern in an 
address before the American Jewish Congress on May 11 - 
when he listed the Smith Act and the McCarran Internal 
Security Act as among “some subjects—too many subjects 
—which it is impossible to discuss on their merits, without 

ing the danger of being called ‘soft’ on communism.” 

The CIO and the UAW conventions called on Con- 
gress to review all thought-control legislation. The fear, 
which Sen. Lehman. indicates holds back many Congress-. 
men from discussing these, measyres “gn their, merits, can 
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be: overcome. if Jabor. in; particular demands-vaction, j;:) +; 


AN AGREEMENT by the 
CIO and AFL on a constitution 
for the united labor movement 
to be launched at a joint con- 
vention Dec. 5 has been wide- 
ly hailed as more evidence that 
a merger will definitely take 
place. As our readers know, we 
share in the general welcome to 
the merger — in fact we have 
pressed for it long before the 
merger agreement was reached. 
But we have been equally em- 
phatic in stressing that the 
workers, especially the active 
trade unionists, have a role to 
play to make theemerger a real- 
ly effective force for the things 
workingclass needs and 
wants; that the carrying out of 
the merger should not be left 
to the top leaders and that their 
promises should not be _ taken 
for granted or at face value. 


The validity of our warning 
is fully confirmed in the draft 
of the constitution approved by 
the AFL and CIO executive 
bodies. The constitution carries 
over into the new organization 
the major weaknesses, fallacies 
and vacillations that have been 
a traditional drag on both or- 
ganizations. 

IT IS UNFORTUNATE that 
so important a document was 
drawn up hastily by the attor- 
neys of both groups, and was 
immediately ratified by the re- 
spective executives. George 
Meany, president of the AFL, 
in reporting of the action at a 
press conference in Washington 
said, however, that the constitu- 
tion and the terms of the mer- 
ger are still open to discussion. 
He did that in explanation of 
the AFL’s reason for calling an 
“educational” conference of 
leaders of AFL affiliates in Chi- 
cago Aug. 11 to discuss the mer- 
ger problems. 

THE FIRST of 12 listed ob- 
jects and principles sets the goal 
of securing improved wages and 
working conditions “with due 
regard for the autonomy and in- 


_ tegrity of affiliated unions.” This 
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by George Morris 


of 


A Leok at the AFL-CiO 
Merger Constitution (1) 


assurance has been regarded as 
the key to the success of the 
merger negotiations. It was spel- 
led out to mean that unions, 
irrespective of jurisdictional 
conflict with others, are guaran- 
teed an independent status and 
are not to be forced into a mer- 
ger with other unions, nor is 
there to be any interference in 
the internal life of a union or 
an effort to dictate its policies 
or the selection of leaders. 
Ironically, the very CIO that 
in 1949 has so flagrantly vio- 
lated the autonomous rights of 


ten of its unions with nearly a- 


million members and eventually 
expelled and raided them for 
non - conformance to alleged 
CIO policies, was most insistent 
on the integrity and autonomy 
principle. Fear of dictation by 
the craftist old guard arid even- 
tual dismemberment of CIO in- 
dustrial unions, was the great- 
est obstacle in the past to unity 
negotiations. 

But the integrity and auton- 
omy principle is violated or ne- 
gated by other parts of the con- 
stitution. The section barring af- 
filiates from having 
“whose policies or activities are 
consistently directed toward the 
advocacy, support, advancement 
or achievement of the program 
or of the purposes of the Com- 
munist Party,” gives the officers 
of the united organization a Mc- 
Carthyite-type weapon over all 
affiliates. 


officers 


A leadership that wants to 
wield the weapon can apply it 
even now against most unions 
of the CIO and even of the 
AFL, or against some of their 
officers. The thought - control 
language of the provision is as 
broad as that used in the loy- 
alty and screening procedures 
and in the Taft - Hartley and 
Butler laws to which both the 
CIO and AFL have objected. 

Nor should it be forgotten 
that the CIO itself and many of 
its leaders, among them Walter 
Reuther, have in the past been 
targets of red-baiting attacks— 
and from the very AFL, leaders 
who will officer the united fed- 
eration and command two thirds 
of its executive council vote. 

While on non - discrimination 
the Constitution provided for 
no ways to infringe upon the 
autonomous “right” of affiliates 
to bar membership on various 
grounds, there is a fully spelled 
out procedure for suspension of 
unions under the thought-con- 
trol article with ultimate deci- 
sion in the hands of executive 
council's majority—and with the 
suspension to stay in eftect 
pending an appeal to a bi-annu- 
al convention. Nor is there pro- 
vision for enforcement of the 
“principled” ban on raiding. 

In the light of those contra- 
dictions, what guarantee is there 
for autonomy or integrity for 
any union? 

' (To Be Continued) 
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“TODAY ABROAD | 


by Joseph Clark 


Is Soviet-Yugoslav Parley 


EACE MAY BE a beauti- 


_ ful white dove to most people— 
| to others it is an alarming appa- 
| rition. 


Think back with what joyful 
anticipation the big business 
press wrote about war scares 
in the Balkans based on friction 
between Yugoslavia and _ the 
Peoples Democracies. Colliers’ 
magazine even saw World War 
III and the future occupation 
of Moscow resulting from a. 
clash between Yugoslavia and 
the socialist countries with 
which it broke in 1948. 

Now they are worried again. 
Thus, David Lawwrence writes 
in. the N.Y. Herald Tribune 
(May 16): 

“A sensational move to woo 
Tito and cut off Yugoslavia from 
the West or at least to neutralize 
that important link in the de- 
fense chain has just been re- 
vealed and is causing consterna- 
tion in Europe.” 

Europe is a big place and we 
cant think of people in the Bal- 
kan countries or any other Eu- 
ropean lands who feel eonster- 
nation because of the rap- 
prochement between the Soviet 


Union and Yugoslavia., 
« 


THERE PROBABLY 


was 


consternation among many peo- 


ple when it appeared that the 


imperialists had succeeded in 
,converting the Balkans into a 


voleano once more. But the cur- 
rent consternation. exists only 
among those circles who view 


the prospect of ending the cold 


war with. much horror. 


Such as David Lawrence, or. 
| Senator Knowland, for instance. 
|) Bhe + Sénator «fr 


Cause for Consternation? 


to what they feel are satisfac- 
tory agreements with Austria 
and Yugoslavia,” then his ‘inter- 
ests are menaced. 

Most of those who view 
Soviet - Yugoslav rapprochment 
with alarm seem worried about 
a possible wide neutrality belt 
stretching from Finland and 
Sweden in the north to Austria 
and Yugoslavia in the south. To 
be a really solid shield against 
war it would of course have 
to includes Germany. 


But such a group of neutral 
nations, even if it included some 
who were oriented towards the 
socialist countries, and others 
toward the capitalist, would not 
be a menace. On the contrary 
it would strengthen general se- 
curity and peace.. The beauty 
would be that this would. offer 
a possibility of east-west agree- 
ment and ending the cold war. 

FOR SOME TIME now there 
have been steady moves toward 
improving relations between 
Yugoslavia. and the countries of 
the: socalist camp. In January 
a $20 million trade agreement 
was signed between Yugoslavia 
and the USSR. The Soviet lead- 
ers and press have had occa- 
sion to point out that only the 
enemies of both the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia have 
benefited from the split that de- 
veloped between them. ~ 

Now comes the news that a 
top level meeting will take place 
in Belgrade toward’ the end of 


this month between Soviet and 


Yugoslav leaders. It is signifi- 
cant that the delegation includes 
not. only Soviet Premier Bul- 
ganin but also the first secre- 


om Forniosa itary of ‘the!. Communist: ‘Patty, * : : ? 
}iwarns that “if the Sdviets ‘corie’\ | /Khrushvhev, and First Deputy’! ‘tnuels : preliminary: 


well as for us.” 


Mikoyan who has been handling 
trade and international eco- 
nomic questions. | 
Now ’ President Tito, too, 
says that the 1948 break “was 
a great misfortune for them as 
And he adds 
that now is the time to drop the 
past and. consider only the fu- 


ture. 
s 


HIS COLUMN in the 


IN 


N.Y.‘ Post (May 16) Max Lerner 


says of the impending Soviet 
leaders visit: “It is to create 
a bloc of neutralized states at 
the heart of Europe. One of 
their motives is to strip us of 
such potential military allies “as 
Austria, Germany, and Yugo- 
slavia.” 

But it is only the war crowd 
which is being stripped of “mil- 
itary allies” as a result of peace- 
ful agreements and agreements 
on neutrality of various states 
in central and southern Europe. 

What the Soviet Union pro- 
poses are peaceful arrange- 


ments directed against no-— 


body. The agreement on Aus- 
tria was an agreement which 


Dulles signed as well as Molo-- 
It was made possible be-- 


tov. 
cause it is directed 
neither side. 

What's wrong with such an 
arrangement with Germany or 
any other country? The so- 
cialist countries which formed 
an alliance in Warsaw last week 
said openly that their alliance 


against 


_would-be dissolved the moment 


west Germany was removed 
from the military grouping di- 
rected against-Ahe socalist coun- 
tries. oe eee ria: 

It may be premature to com- 


ment on the outcome’ of ‘the: 


Soviet-Yugoslav talks .in  Bel- 


gared. But the nature of the 
arrangements, « which includ ed... 
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by david platt 
“HIROSHIMA, a Powerful Movie 


One of the great horrors of human history is re-enacted in the 
powerful Japanese movié “Hiroshima” which opened yesterd; ay at 


the Baronet. 
It contains scenes ; of such nightmarish sorrow and agony as 


humanity has seldom experienced. 


_There comes to mind the 
horrible slaughter by the Nazis 
of six million Jews but it took 
several years for these demons 
to fry them in gas ovens and 
make lampshades out of their 
fleshly remains. 

The Hiroshima tragedy was 
different. This was a sudden 
visitation. An unexpected hor- 
ror. On the evening of Aug. 6, 
1945 planes were heard over 

a e Hiroshima but since no alert was 
saliens . i sounded, no one took cover. The 

A Scene from The Film bomb was dropped. There was 
a blinding flash followed by a deathly silence. A moment before 
Hiroshima was a city. of homes, movie theatres, museums, schools 
and offices. Suddenly, there was hell on earth. In a matter of sec- 
onds a quarter of a million men, women and children lay dead, 
dying or maimed. A-city with a history dating back a thousand 
years lay in ruins. 

There are scenes in the Hiroshima movie that are almost 
too terrible to face and yet they must be faced by Americans 
particularly, if we are to survive as a nation. 

A heroic young schoolteacher leads a group of terrified children 
through the devastation to the river. She leads them in singing 
their class songs. 
drown one by one. 

A baby covered with blood and mud cries “mama, mama.” 

A grief stricken old woman carries around the ashes of her 
beloved daughter in her lunch box. 

A father who has lost his vourngest child almest loses his 
mind in an unsuccessful attempt to pry his wife free from a fallen 
beam. By 

The heart-readering cries of the dying and the wounded 
mingle with the mournful strains of the film score. Such poignant 
music has never before been heard on the screen. It is itself a 
cry that wrenches the soul. 

It makes you wonder about those few immoral Americans who 
saw beauty and glamor in the last big A-bomb blast near Las 
Vegas. 
: Operation Cue was a beautiful atomic shot, ‘intimal Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator Val Peterson. 

Peterson blew the whistle and the broadcasting companies 
gave the explosion the Max Liebman “Spectacular” treatment. 

Comedian Dave Garroway was reported to have conducted 
his morning show from the Cl-filled trenches two miles from the 
blast. 

A glamorous blond was to have toured the atomized model 
village to show housewives the effect of the blast. 

The studio, it was reported, set up a powder room in the desert 
bomb area for the young actress. 

But while some cynical and cruel Americans were carrying on 
in this way, one of the 25 dishgured Hiroshima women who came 
here to undergo surgery said on her arrival “I abhor war.” 

Oo °o 

Hatred of war runs through every frame of the Hiroshima 
movie. It was produced by the Japanese Teachers Union (500,000 
strong) with the moral and fimancial backing of the entire trade 
union movement. | 

It was released on the seventh anniversary of the bombing 
as a warning of the awful danger confronting mankind. 

{It was directed by one of Japan's finest movie-makers, Hideo 
Sekigawa. 

There are some professional actors in the film but the majority 
of the 40 thousand extras were actual citizens of Hiroshima 
who survived the bombing. 

Every one of them lost some member of his family in the 
blast. “Even as they acted, they were praying that this holocaust 

would never happen again to mankind,” said a Teachers Union 
statement. | 
Kill one person and you ‘re a murderer. Kill many in a war 
and youre a hero. I don't want to kill anyone I hate war.” 
‘Thus spoke the young man around whom the second part of the 
Hiroshima movie revolves. 

This part of the film takes place seven years after the blast. 
It shows what is being done for the victims of the bombing—the 
disfigured women, the youngsters with falling hair and eyes and 
-body that tire easily. 

A schoolteacher who had come to Hiroshima after the bomb- 
ing begins to understand the full horror of what happened only 
when one of his.students faints in class—a victim of the fall-out. 

There's a ‘beautiful moment when some of the survivors see a 
bit of ‘life coming out of the desolated ind of Hiroshima. 

The young war- hero mentioned above had been_caught 


+ digging up the skulls of atombombed victims and selling them to 


tourists. 


He explains to his former teacher that he had been working 
in a factory but quit when they began making guns for war. “Are 
we going te have a war of Many Hiroshimas”? he cries. 

The film shows its anti-war feeling in many other scenes. 
Across the face of buildings in large letters are the words: “No 
More Hireshimas.” 

The Hirohito militarists are portrayed as war criminals. There’s 
a scene in which a top Japanese general is heard sayi “the bomb 
is nothing to fear war must go on—have faith i io the’ malhitery 

reminded this viewer ofthe Ghngs some of Our own militar 
ists in Washington are sa 

sik Lest Ged oO chee ck knhindl chess edited and 
singing at the riverside close to the tomb of the Hiroshima dead. 

» that 


In the end their strength gives out and they: 


japroach a printer to 


: 


i, 


The sieicaindlh of the A-bombing. A scene ice the powerful Sieuiinns film “Hiroshima.” 


Innumerable wounded citizens of Hiroshima, their bodies bloodied, their skin hanging in folds, climb 


the _ banks of Hijiyama Hill, seeking refuge. 
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Books 


his novel “Barefoot” when 
lished in translation in Hollan id, 
was greeted as the “inv ention of 
an Oriental imagination.’ 


satisfaction of conducting two of 
his Dutch critics to the village he 
describes, where they talked with 
the originals of many of the char- 
acters in his book. 

If William Blake, the English 
poet and ee er whose major 
works were dismissed generally as 
the ravings of a madman for more 
than a century, were able to con- 
duct us back to the Europe of his 
time, we should find with the same 
sort of shock that he has depicted 
in precise detail not an internal 
world of fantasy but the actual 
struggle and upheaval, the terror 
and heroism in the real world in 


that era. 


Jacob Bronowski’s beok, “Wil- 
liam Blake” (Penguin, 65_ cents), 
has done a great service by put- 
ting Blake back where he belongs 
—at the heart of the real life of his 
times. 

In the 70 years of Blake's life 
Europe was shaken and torn by 
two great upheavals—the French 
Revolution, which set quaking the 
power of property, and the Indus- 
trial Revolution. 

In these upheavals Blake was in- 
timately concerned. As a young 
man he belonged to a revohition- 
ary group which met at the house 
of Joseph Johnson, a radical print- 
er, and included men like Tom 


Paine. 


It is reported that Blake was 
personally responsible for smug- 
gling Paine out of England in 
1792, when there was a warrant 
out for his arrest after publication 
of his “The Rights of Maa.” 

A year earlier Blake had written 
a long agitational poem, “The 
French,” to be printed by Johnson. 

But only the first book was 
ever set up, for in 1792 the storm 
of reaction broke which was to 
lead to the wholesale suppression 
of free ~ speech, persecution of 
printers and progressives, and ul- 
timately a police terror sueh as 
Britain has never known before or 
since. 

Within 10 years all Blake's pre- 


vious associates were abroad, in|? 


prison, or had recanted. He was 
alone in more ways than one. 
Since oe ee 
writings, he evolved a method of: 
this. own, engraving then on plates 


| interwoven with illustrative de- 


ae et 


‘pared } 


Fd * e 
jes ? se 


gy gaa ag racer peter oy 


\dying out, sucked into “the satanic, 
He tells that he later had the 


' cal 
‘salem,” 


'Teday’s Best 


8:55 
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/ 
his outlook. As an engraver he 


pub- belonged to that class of indiv idual | 


craftsmen which he saw to be! 
mills.” 

Everywhere around him he saw 
the Industrial Revolution as the 
harnessing of the creative facul- 
ties in man to the machine. He 


saw that its effect on the moral! 


Blake—he dreamed of a free societ y 


The Romanian novelist Zaharia;tion which more deeply affected 7 
Stancu tells in a recent article wre 


The Drum 


By JOHN SCOTT 
J. Bronowsky’s book “William 
Blake” (reviewed elsewhere on this 


page) contains the following poem 
by John Scott of Amwell, written 


{in 1782, about the-same time that 


all the “imperialist” songs of Eng- 
land were written, such as “Rule, 
Britainia,’ etc. It reflects the anti- 


outlook of society was to subordi-; 4" feelings of which Blake was a 


nate human desires and aspira- 
tions to the mathematical law of 
price and ae 


But he saw deeper than this. 
He was no machime-breaker. It 
was not the machine itself which 


was evil, but the way it was bemg 


used to enslave workers. 

This is not the place to rit 
to describe Blake's philosophy, 
to show how his great mythologi- 
epics, “Milton”. and “Jeru- 


ment of the free society of fully 
developed individuals, just suc 
as Marxists envisage. 


: 


| 


h 


‘part, and is pertinent to our own 

day. 

I hate that drum’s discordant sound 

Paradmg round, and round, and | 
round; 

To thoughtless youth its pleasure 
yields. 

And lures from cities and from 
fields, 

To sell their liberty for charms. 

Of tawdry lace, and- glittering 
arms; 

And when Ambition’s voice 
commands, 


are visions of the achieve- 7,5 march, seal fight, and fall, 


foreign lands. 


‘I hate the drum’s discordant sound, 


Enough to say that Blake’s work, Parading round, and round, oad 


in writing or design, must be ap- 
proached as a single whole, ex- 
pressing a idea and deepen- 


ing vision of the whole Sostiny | 


of man. 

While Dr. Bronowski has failed | 
to appreciate or understand__the 
profounder levels of his subject’ $ 
thought, he has provided as 


| 


round; 

To me it talks of ravaged plains, 

And burning towns, and ruined 
swains, 

And mangled limbs, and dying 
groans, 

' And widows’ tears, and orphans’ 
moans, 


good | And all that Misery’s hand bestows 


an introduction to William Blake, ‘To fill the catalogue of Human 


the great realist, as is at present, 
available.—R. S. 
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Bets on TY, 
Movies, Drama 


TV 
Douglas Edwards (2) 7:30 
Eddie Fisher (4) 7:30 
Disneyland (7) 7:30 
Eisenhower's Press Conference 
(5) 8:30. Repeated (11) 10:30 
Baseball: Dodgers-St. Louis (9) 


RADIO 
Baseball: Yankees at Chicago 
WINS 2 p.m. 
News, WCBS, 
6 p.m. 


john Vandercook, news WABC) 
Edward Murrow WCBS 7:45 


| 


WOR, WRCA. 


Marty, Sutton 

One Summer of Happiness, 
(Swedish) Little Carnegie 

Gate of Hell (Japanese), 50th 
St. Guild. 

Alexander 
Stanley.: 

Game. of Love (French) Art 
Chaplin Festival, 55th St. 

Interrupted Melody, Music Hall 

Bread Love & Dreams (Italian) 
72nd St. Translux 

Camille, (Greta Garbo) 8th St. 


Nevsky (Russian) 


_ Ith AVE, BET. 41 & @ STS. 
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by david platt 
“HIROSHIMA. a Powerful Movie 


One of the great horrors of human history is re-enacted in the 
powerfal Japanese movié “Hiroshima” which opened yesterday at 
the Baronet. 

It contains scenes of -such nightmarish sorrow and agony as 

ey : humanity has seldom experienced. 

There comes to mind the 
horrible slaughter by the Nazis 
of six million Jews but it took 
several years for these demons 
to fry them in gas ovens and 
make lampshades out of their 
fleshly remains. 

The Hiroshima tragedy was 
different. This was a sudden 
visitation. ‘An unexpected hor- 
ror. On the evening of Aug. 6, 
1945 planes were heard over 
. ) ge 8 Hiroshima but since no alert was 
a ii sounded, no one took cover. The 
A Scene from The Film bomb was dropped. There was 
a blinding flash followed by a deathly silence. A moment before 
Hiroshima was a city of homes, movie theatres, museums, schools 
and offices. Suddenly, there was hell on earth. In a matter of sec- 
onds a quarter of a million men, women and children lay dead, 
dying or maimed. A city with a history dating back a thousand 
years lay in ruins. 

There are scenes in the Hiroshima movie that are almost 
too terrible to face and yet they must be faced by Americans 
particularly, if we are to survive as a nation. 

A heroic young schoolteacher leads a group of terrified children 
through, the devastation te the river. She leads them in singing 
their class songs. In the end their strength gives out and they 
drown one by one. 
| A baby covered with blood and mud cries “mama, mama.” 

A grief stricken old woman carries around the ashes of her 
beloved daughter in her lunch box. 

A father who has lost his voungest child almest loses his 
mind in an unsuccessful attempt to pry his wife free from a fallen 
beam. 

The heart-remdering cries of the dying and the wounded 
mingle with the mournful strains of the film score. Such poignant 
music has never before been heard on the screen. It is itself a 
cry that wrenches the soul. 

It makes you wonder about those few immoral Americans who 
saw beauty and glamor in the last big A-bomb blast near Las 
Vegas. | 
Operation Cue was a beautiful atomic shot, enthused Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator Val Peterson. 

Peterson blew the whistle and the broadcasting companies 
gave the explosion the Max Liebman “Spectacular” treatment. 

Comedian Dave Garroway was reported to have conducted 
his morning show from the ClI-filled trenches two miles from the 
blast. 

A glamorous blond was to have toured the atomized model 
village to show housewives the effect of the blast. 

The studio, it was reported, set up a powder room in the desert 
bomb area for the young actress. 

But while some cynical and cruel Americans were carrying on 
in this way, one of the 25 dishgured Hiroshima women who came 
here to undergo surgery said on her arrival “I abhor war.” 
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Hatred of war runs through every frame of the Hiroshima 
movie. It was produced by the Japanese Teachers Union (500,000 
strong) with the moral and financial backing of the entire trade 
union movement. 

It was released on the seventh anniversary of the bombing 
as a warning of the awful danger confronting mankind. 

It was directed by one of Japan’s finest movie-makers, Hideo 
Sekigawa. 

There are some professional actors in the film but the majority 
of the 40 thousand extras were actual citizens of Hiroshima 
who survived the bombing. | 

Every one of them lost some member of his family in the 
blast. “Even as they acted, they were praying that this holocaust 
would never happen again to Mates = said a Teachers Union 
statement. . 

“Kill one person and youre a murderer. Kill many in a war 
and youre a hero. I dont want to kill anyone I hate war.” 
Thus spoke the young man around whom the second part of the 
Hiroshima movie revolves. 

This part of the film takes place seven years after the blast. 
It shows what is being done for the victims of the bombing—the 
disigured women, the youngsters with falling hair and eyes and 
-body that tire easily. | 

A schoolteacher who had come to Hiroshima after the bomb- 
ing begins to understand the full horror of what happened only 
when one of his.students faints in class—a victim of the fall-out. 

There's a ‘beautiful moment when some of the survivors see a 
bit of ‘life coming out of the desolated ind of Hiroshima. 

The young war-hating hero mentioned above had been caught 
| digging up the skulls of atombombed victims and selling them to 
tourists. 

He explains to his former teacher that he had been working 
in a factory but quit when they began making guns for war. “Are 
we going te have a war of Many Hiroshimas”? he cries. 

The film shows its anti-war feeling in many other scenes. 
Across the face of buildings in large letters are the words: “No 
More Hiroshimas.” é 

The Hirohito militarists are portrayed as war criminals. There's 
a scene in which a top Japanese 
is nothing to fear—the war must_go on—have faith in 


it reminded this viewer of the things some of our own militar- . 


ists in Washington are 


°° aye ee one . 
The movie ends wi a shot of school children walking and [hi 


singing at the riverside clase to the 


They are singing a song of peace. 


temb of the Hiroshima dead. 


general is heard gg Byer bomb | 
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Blake—he dreamed of a free society 


= 


The Romanian novelist Zaharia; 
Stancu tells in a recent article how | 
his novel “Barefoot” when pu 
lished in translation in Holland, 
was greeted as the “invention of | 
an Oriental imagination.” | 

He tells that he later had the 
satisfaction of conducting two of 
his Dutch critics to the village he 
describes, where they talked with 
the originals of many of the char- 
acters in his book. 

If William Blake, the English 
poet and engraver whose major 
works were Eecsteeil generally as, 
the ravings of a madman for more 
than a century, were able to con- 
duct us back to the Europe of his 
time, we should find with the same 
sort of shock that he has depicted 
in precise detail not an internal 
world of fantasy but the actual 
struggle and upheaval, the terror 
and heroism in the real world in 
that era. 


iol 


Jacob Bronowski’s beok, “Wil- 
liam Blake” (Penguin, 65 cents), 


belonged to that class of individual 


idying out, sucked into “the satanic, 


th of the A-bombing. A scene from the powerful Japanese film “Hiroshima.” 
| Innumerable wounded citizens of Hiroshima, their bodies bloodied, their skin hanging in folds, climb 
the banks of Hijiyama Hill, seeking refuge. 
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tion which more deeply affected 


his outlook. As an engraver he 


; 
' 


craftsmen which he saw to be! 
mills.” 

Everywhere around him he saw 
the Industrial Revolution as the 
harnessing of the creative facul- 
ties in man to the machine. He 
saw that its effect on the moral 
outlook of society was to subordi- 


} 


. « a : 

But he saw deeper than this. 
He was no machine-breaker. It 
was not the machine itself which 
was evil, but the way it was being’ 
used to enslave workers. | 

This is not the place to attempt’ 
to describe Blake's philosophy, or 
to show how his great mythologi- 
cal epics, “Milton”. and “Jeru-' 


The Drum 


By JOHN SCOTT 
J. Bronowsky’s book “William 
Blake” (reviewed elsewhere on this 


page) contains the following poem 
by John Scott of Amwell, written 
in 1782, about the same time that 
‘all the “imperialist” songs of Eng- 
land were written, such as “Rule, 
Britainia,” etc. It reflects the anti- 
| war feelings of which Blake was a 


nate human desires and aspira- Batt» and is pertinent to our own 


tions to the mathematical law of 
price and profit. 


av. 

I hate that drum’s discordant sound 

Parading round, and round, and 
round; : 

To thoughtless youth its pleasure 
yields. 

And lures from cities and from 
fields, 3 

To sell their liberty for charms. 

Of tawdry lace, and glittermg 
arms; 

And when Ambition’s voice 

commands, 


* 


has done a great service by put-|salem,” are visions of the achieve-| 7, march, and fight, and fall, in 


ting Blake back where he belongs 
—at the heart of the real life of his 
times. 

In the 70 years of Blake’s life 
Europe was shaken and torn by 
two great upheavals—the French 
Revolution, which set quaking the 
power of property, and the Indus- 
trial Revolution. 

In these upheavals Blake was in- 
timately concerned. As a young 
man he belonged to a revohition- 
ary group which met at the house 


| 


er, and included men like Tom) 


Paine. 


It is reported that Blake was 
personally responsible for smug- 
gling Paine out of England in 
1792, when there was a warrant 
out for his arrest after publication 
of ‘his “The Rights of Maa.” 

A year earlier Blake had written 
a long agitational poem, “The 
French,” to be printed by Johnson. 

But only the first book was 
ever set up, for in 1792 the storm 
of reaction broke which was to 
lead to the wholesale suppression 
of free ~ speech, tion of 
printers and progressives, and ul- 
timately a police terror sueh as 
Britain has never known before or 


since. i 
Within 10 years all Blake's pre- 
vious associates were ; 
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But it was the t 


Teday’s Best 


8:55 | 


an {7 
|* Groucho Marx WRCA 9 


WOR 9:05 
WABC 9:30 
d|WMCA 9:55 


ment of the free society of fully) 
developed individuals, just suc | 
as Marxists envisage. ) 

Enough to say that Blake’s work, 
in writing or design, must be ap- 
proached as a single whole, ex- 
pressing a widening and deepen- 
ing vision of the whole destiny, 
of man. 

While Dr. Bronowski has failed, 
to appreciate or understand_ the | 
profounder levels of his subject's: 


foreign lands. 


I hate the drum’s discordant sound, 

Parading round, and round, and 
round; 

To me it talks of ravaged plains, 

And burning towns, and ruined 
swains, 

And mangled limbs, and dying 
groans, 

And widows’ tears, and orphans’ 


moans, 


: thought, he has provided as good 4nd ali that Misery’s hand bestows 
of Joseph Johnson, a radical print-;an introduction to William Blake,| Tg § the catalogue of Human 


the great realist, as is at present | 
available.—R. S. 
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Bets on TV, 


Moevies, Drama 
TV 
Douglas Edwards (2) 7:30 
Eddie Fisher (4) 7:30 
Disneyland (7) 7:30 ) 
Eisenhower's Press Conference 
(5) 8:30. Repeated (11) 10:30 
Baseball: Dodgers-St. Louis (9) 


RADIO 
Baseball: Yankees at Chicago 
WINS 2 p.m. 


News, WCBS, WOR, WRCA,) 
6 p.m. 


John Vandercook, news WABC 
Edward Murrow WCBS 7:45 


Marty, Sutton 


One Summer of Happiness, 


(Swedish) Little Carnegie 


Gate of Hell (Japanese), 50th 
(Russian) 
Game. of Love (French) Art 


St. Cuild. 


Alexander Nevsky 


Stanley. 


Chaplin Festival, 55th St. 


Interrupted Melody, Music Hall 
Bread Love & Dreams (italian) 


Camille, (Greta Garbo) 8th St. 
DRAMA 

Phoenix °55, Phoenix Theatre 

South Pacific, City Center 


(72nd St. Translux 


Theatre, 83 E. 4 (near 2nd Ave.) 


Footnotes to Medical History’ 
Eisenhower's News Conference 
Baseball: Ciants vs. Mibrumes 
MOVIES 


May 17. Baronet | 


“THE ANNA CROSS" 
STA--= SAvS=DAZ. Maw 2 


“IN THE SOVIET UNION” 
rs! ° 
Chekhev’s “THE UPHEAVAL” | 


_. Ith AVE. BET. 41 & 43 STS. 


High Court Won't Ban 
Prior Film € ensorship 


The American Civil Liberties 
Union reports that its Illinois 
branch has been turned down by 
the U.S. Supreme Court on its re- 
quest to do away with any state 
or local laws which foree a pro- 
ducer to submit his films for cen- 
sorship . before those films are 
shown to audiences in a theatre. 

This is known as “prior censor- 
ship,” and the ACLU affiliate had |. 
presented a brief to the high court 
urging it to review a case in Chi-| 
cago and declare all such laws un- 
constitutional. : 

The case involves the city of 
Chicago’s refusal to issue a per- 
mit tor the showing of “The Mira- 
cle.” When the IHlinois ACLU 
failed to get the permit, it chal- 
lenged the city ordinance and, & 
won. The lower court found the! , 
Chicago film licensing system #re ™ and of themselves, uncon- 
unconstitutional. stitutional. 

Chicago appealed and the Ili-| ACLU is not in the business of 
nois Supreme Court held that Chi-| promoting “obscene,” “immoral” 
cago’s licensing system did not|or “sacrileigous” films, but contends 
violate the constitution, but re-de-|that even if you assume that ob- 
fined obscenity and directed that scenity is a clear standard, and 
the film be reconsidered in light|that a community has the right to 
of the new definition. Then the! protect itself from obscene items, 
ACLU took the case to the Su-,the way to do it is by criminal 
preme Court, the high court, in a; penalties after the exhibition it- 
6-3 decision, held that the request|self, rather than by prior censor- 
to review the case was premature,|Ship. ACLU, in its Supreme Court 
indicating that the film should be| brief, added: 
considered again, under the new! 
definition. ‘has presented an active licensing 

“The Miracle” has already been system imposed in advance on the 
before the Supreme Court. Some content of communications. With 
time ago, New York State refused the finding in the Burstyn (N.Y. 
to license the film on grounds of | “Miraele’) case, motion pictures 
“saertiege.” At that time, the no longer present a special cate- 
Court held that the New York law) 
was too loosely drawn to be con- 
stitutional, but the Court express-. 
Jy avoided going into the question 
of whether states had the right to 
prior censorship on grounds of ira-. 
merality and obscenity. Other Su-' 
preme Court film decisions—while. 


Workers Bookshop 
upholding the film-makers — con-' 


tinued to let this point go unre, Annual Sale Now On 
solved. The Workers Bookshop (50 E. 


In the Chicago “Miracle” case. 13 St.) annual sale is on with re- 
the ACLU -asked the Supreme | ductions up to 80 percent on all 
Court to come to grips with th , | books except those price protected 
constitutionality of prior censor- by law. or | 
ship. so as to clarify its previous A special feature of the sale is 
decisions. ACLU argued that all: 
licensing systems, or any other 
prior restraints on film showings, 


Classified Ads 
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tion pictures should be struck as 
unnecessary for the protection of 
community values and repugnant 
to our Constitution.” 


display of some fifty or sixty titles— 
novels, biographies, Marxist clas- 
sics, poetry, history and economics 
—whieh can be bought for under 
a dollar. 

Included in this display are such 
books as Sidney Finkelstein’s Art 
ES Ba and Society, Steve Nelson's The 

teurist bag, reg. $69.95 value. Spec | Volunteers, 

st ggg wrong ony ge A geet a fin | City, Herbert Aptheker's Laureates 
_ hour free parking or 2 tokens. of Imperialism, V. ]. Jerome's A 
SERVICES Lantern For Jeremy, Nazim Hik- 

mets Poems, Virginia Gardner's 


MOVING AND STORAGE ig nena be oa 
MOVING, storage, long distance, experit-| © ‘OSenberg story, WW. EB. Db. 
enced piano movers. Wendeil, JE 2000. | DuBois In Battle For Peace, Al- 


SPYKE’S moving snd pickup service, city bert Kahn's Game of Death, R.. 


country. 
UN 4-702. 


VET will move. 


Short notice, plan ahead Ginger’s Bending Cross—biography 
‘of Eugene Debs, Maxim Gorky's 
Mother, Peter Noble's The Negro 
In Films, Howard Fast’s Citizen 
Tom Paine ‘and The American, 
Frederick Engels The Housing 
Question, Hershel Meyers Must 
We Perish, P. S. Foner’s The. Fur 
jand Leather Workers Union. 
| The bookshop is open daily 10 
am. to 7 p.m. The sale runs 
‘through May I7. | 


pack, store, anytime. 


(eves, Sundays) anyplace. local, coun- 
try panel vans. Call Charlie, CH 3-3786. 


s aateeaeaaeatemadienineesaen 
MOVING © STORACE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 


catenin | Gt 7-657 


near 3rd Ave. 
EFFICIENT ‘RELIABLE 
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Register Now ! 
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CAMP LAKELAND | 


on beautiful Sylvan Lake, 65 miles from N.Y.C. 


TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENF ACCOMMODATIONS 
* SPORTS * OUTSTANDING CULTURALL STAFF 


Featuring: * Meyer and Luba Eisenberg * Nadyne Brewer 
* Harvey Schreibman * Edith Segal * New Recreation Hall 
® Television * Library and place te relax 


SUPERVISED DAY CAMP 
OPENING FRIDAY, JULY 1 


With Gala Victory Celebration — 


Fer information on moderate rates and SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN 
call AL 56283 or write to 1 Union Square West, N.¥.C. 3 
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“Only the motion picture field 


gory, and licensing laws for mo- 


the bargain counter which has a. 


Lloyd Brown's Iron 
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‘SPORT TOPICS 


rock defends 


| Rocky Marciane will defend his 
heavyweight title again in Septem- 


IBC said after the KO of Eug- 
land's Don Cockell, naming as pos- 
sibilities Bob Baker of Pittsburgh 
and the winner of the Archie 
Moore-Bob Olson light 


Meanwhile Cockell 
ywanted another shot at Rocky and 
English reporters charged foul tac- 
tics. 


ber, promoter Jim Norris of the. 


insept.vs??? | 


heavy-: 
weight title fight in June. q J After he beat Kansas City Sunday followimg another failure by vet 
Sai 


} 


The doughty Briton, who took 


during a courageous stand in the 


: eighth and part of the fatal ninth, 


‘refused to classify Marciano as 
the hardest puncher he ever 


fought. 


everything the champion threw} 


“A chap called Johnny Barton, 
who felled me about eight times, 
while beating me in 1948, hit 
harder than Marciano,” Cocekell 
said as he sat glumly on a bench 
‘in his stuffy dressmg reom. “But: 
I must say that Rocky is the most 
persistent fellow I ever fought.” 

Cockell was the calmest man 
in the dressing room and Manager 


“Dont let them in here,” the 
spry little pilot exploded when he 
saw a group of reporters waiting 
for his boxer. Then he exploded 
‘a the American press, “You men 
have been terrible to this boy | 
while he was in training and hit 
him with everything including a 
bloody sledge hammer.” : 

Simpson lashed the officiating. 
by Referee Frankie Brown, claim-| 
ing Brown let Marciano get away 
with using “elbows and wrists’ | 


‘against Cockell and “not once” do-. 
‘ing anything about it. | 
“That gash in Don’s head was 
caused by a butt in the fourth 
round,” Simpson said. “Marciano| 
continuously was ducking below’ 
the waist line, something that is| 
forbidden in England. Don is not) 
used to boxing against positions, 
Tike that.” | 
| Simpson, backed by London 
promoter Jack Solomons, explaim- 
ed that the British forbid bobbing 
below the waist because it in- 
creased the possibility of a butt 
when the fighter straightens up. 
“Butts, wrists and elbows—thev 
wouldn't get away. with that at 
home.” Simpson declared. “Then 
on top of that Marciano got away 
| with hitting Don twice after the 


f + 


‘sixth reund.” 


ENGLISH PRESS BEEFS 
| LONDON, May 17.~Extra edi-| 
tions of London newspapers claim- | 
ed today that Roeky Marciano de- 
feated Britain's Don Cockell by) 
fouling, butting and slugging after! 
the bell. 

“It was really a victory,” said 
the Evening London Star. | 

Rocky seored a technical knock-| 
out over Don, the Star admitted, | 
but as revorter Eamon Andrews 
reported, “They are the facts, but 
who cares about. facts in the face’ 
of the poetry of courage?” ) 

British rimgside sports writers 
reported unanimously from San 
Francisco that Rocky “won” only. 
by fouling, butting and slugging 
after the bell. 7 

The Evening Standard added its 


own eywitness “proof” 


rammec 


mainly solid skull 
{against Cockell’s head. 


iciano may not be the greatest 


that, 
1 Rocky’s brainwork in the fight was 


The Evening News said “Mar- 


John Simpson, the most volatile. | 


world champion ever, but he is 
certainly the dirtiest. 
“In an English rin 


/a dozen times. But it’s no use cry- 


I ing over spilled milk. We expected 


idirty fighting by Rocky, and we 


‘was not forewarned.” 


—— 


igot it. Nobody can say Cockell: 


| he would 
ihave merited disqualification half 


In Fond Memory 
of 
MARIAN 


Born May 14, 1939 
—From her many friends 
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by lester rodney 
On a Variety of Sports Topics . . . 


BOB TURLEY has really been the “saver” for the Yankees. 


In his six victories and one defeat he has given but 25 hits, less 
than 4 a game, and fanned 69. His earned rum average is 2.03. 


Ed Lepat, Casey Stengel was free to say that even if the Yanks 
got Turley alone from Baltimore in that deal, it would have been 
a good deal for the Yanks. : 

Here are some other recent opinions on the incredible transae- 
tion of last fall: 

Al Lopez, Cleveland manager in last week, while not comment- 
ing directly on who got the better of whom, put it this way: 

“Witheut having made that deal te get Turley, the ¥anks 
would REALLY be in a bad way this season.” 


Joe DiMaggio; at the Red Sox Hall of Fame ceremonies: 
“Paul Richards could have driven a hard bargain for Turley with 
George Weiss, but he made the kind ef deal a club pressed for ac- 
tion usually puts over. I believe that Turley is capable of reaching 
for the 25 game mark. Weiss stole that pitcher from Baltimore, | 
and with him, the pennant.” 

In the “Ask Daniel” column of baseball answers by Dan 
Daniel, World Telegram and Sun’s Yankee writer Answering a 
letter, Daniel says: “I believe Baltimore made a good trade . 
with the Yankees. Your eharge that the New York club was guilty 
of ‘plain larceny’ and the deal should have been stopped by Frick 
is on the hysterical side. Paul Richards hardly is a dope. Calm 
yourself.” 

If that charge is hysteria, there are plenty of hysterial ball- 
palyers, managers and writers around the big leagues. Most of 
‘em in fact. The Daily News called it a “steal” in a jubilantly honest 
reaction. The Baltimore Sun, on the ether side of the fence, 
mourned “George Weiss has made the biggest deal for the Yankees 
smee the purchase ef Babe Ruth from the Red Sox. And Baltimore 
fans are steamed up. .. . For everyone figurimg that Paul Richards 
knews what he is doimg, I'll preduce 100 who cry out loud against 
the switch. . . . There is a feeling the buzzards will be flying over 
Memorial Stadium next summer when aged bones are beginning to 
creak.” 

And here is the way the Herald Tribune began its story of 
Turlev’s lone defeat by Cleveland last week: | 


“Beb Turley get his first taste of defeat yesterday since that 
Great Baltimere Bank Robbery.” 7 

Are we writing “about this deal too much and too often? Is 
our sports writing needle stuck? Well, there were those whe 
claimed we went way overboard at the time in characterizing 
it as a one-sided monstrosity further unbalancing an unbalanced 
league, which -should net have been allowed. 

The evidence is unfolding. If it turns around dramatically 
somehow by the end of the season and comes out to be a reasonably 
even and logical deal, we will present that evidence. Weve been 
wrong before and will be wrong again. But how we can be 
wrong when a voung pitehmg star of such unmistakeable once- 
in-a-generation magnitude as Turley is given away for a: package 
including not one regular big league player is honestly beyond me. 

a 


WHAT A TIME of the year to get mail from the Knicker- 
bockers. Basketball? What is that? Anyhow, the release said 
“Knieks Sign 6-9 Ken. Sears, Their No. 1 Draft Choice.” It describes 
the Santa Clara star as a native Californian who lives in Watson- 


_ ville, weighs 200 pounds and, rather wistfully written, “is built 
| similar to the Boston Celtics Ed Maeauley.” As a senior he aver- 


aged 22.3 points per game, with a 50.1 shooting percentage and 
over 17 rebounds a game. He was named ahead of San Francisco s 
fabulous Bill Russell as the outstanding player in Northern Cali- 
fornia by basketball writers. His coach, former pro Bob Feerick, 
says Sears “is a cinch to make good with the Knicks . . . has a fine 
set shot, an accurate hook from the pivot, handles the ball expertly 
and is a natural for the Knicks’ fast break style because of his 
speed. I think New York made a very sound draft pick.” | 

Sounds like something, does't he? The only thing baffles and 
confounds me is this—if Sears is so clearly a fine prospect, 2nd 
standing 6-9, how come the Beston Celtics, with a free pick aliead 
of the Knicks (after top cheiees Gola, Ricketts and Stekes were 
already grabbed) bypassed Sears and went for a virtual unknown 
named Jim Luscutoff of Oregon? The only pessible answer which 


' would leave Sears all this release says he is would be for Mr. 


Luscotoff to turn-out to be one heck of a sensational rookie star! 
* | 

A RISENG pitching star is included in the growing number of 
Latin-American ballplayers making the big league grade. Have you 
noticed the pitching of rookie Luis Arroyo of the Cards? This 27 
year old southpaw from Penuelas, Puerto Rico, made it three in a 
row without a loss by blanking the Pirate Monday night. | 

He got his first chance on April 20 and relieved Herb Motord to 
preserve and win a shutout over the Reds. Last Friday he snapped 
a 7 game Card losing streak with a 5 hit win over the Phillies. All 
told the chunky 5-8 flinger has pitched 28 innings, vielded 17 
hits and 9 walks, struck out I6 and compiled an 0.96. This has been 
against second division clubs, but Arroyo is certainly going to get 
his chance now at the big teams, the Dodgers, Giants and Braves, 
because Ed Stanky is hurting for pitching. 2 

A check at Arroyo’s record shows steadily improving minor 
league performance since he broke in at the age of 20 in 1948 with 
Greenville of the Coastal Plain League. He retired from the U. S. 
leagues in "52 and ’53, working and pitching in Puerto Rico where 
he has a wife and two young children. Apparently he didnt see 
an immediate jump into the big leagues, and minor league ball 
doesn’t pay enough to compensate for being away from home and 
family all summer. But he came along so fast in the P. R. winter 
league that he saw immediate big league possibilities and re-entered 
the Card chain last year, starting with Columbus of the Sally and 
being. moved up to Houston in, the Texas in July, where he won — 
8 of 11, with three shutouts, fanned 130 against only . 44 walks 
and alolwed only 78 hits in 115. innings, with a 2.35 earned rum 
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Why Did He Try a Stickup? Vet's Family Offers Answer 


By- VIRGINIA GARDNER | With this modest beginning, she;how they manage. the stories appeared and they- re-; girl,” said the grandmother. “But 


James Lawrence, . - vn - = began to explain some of the trou-: ; hg oll 
Korean war veteran, who atur ay | ; ; 1ere. ames Came O Ililvée ere, 
bles besetting both sides of the ond his mother, my daughter, who 


walked into the Atlantic Ave. po- : Seay saat 
lice station, Brooklyn, and con- =— P Se pany. , |lives with me,-has to work. She's 
fessed he’d staged a stickup April Two weeks after Lawrences’, telephone operator, and has two 

| one lapse into crime, which school-age children. 


15 to get money to feed his wife|”. 
and haa h kids, wal to see a man yielded him sais ae he ao Pisa “Then, I have an invalid daugh- 
last night on a job offer. People wife, Anges, and their children ter who lives with me, too. Yes, 


who read of his plight have mail-| W°T° evicted from their gyre |e 30 years, since infancy, she’s 
ed about $100 to him. flat in the Breukelen Houses,! heen invalided, and I have to 


But even if the job material- Flatlands Ave. and E. 103 St., dress her and undress her and care 
izes and he can fill it, there still Brooklyn, for non-payment ol rent.’ for her like a child. But I haven’t 
remains the problem of a home.|Mrs. Lawrence went to live with) the heart to put her into a home.” 
“He wants to get away from here. her mother, Mrs. wee egy _ They pay $40 a month rent, 
He’s very shy. And the publicity 1487 E. 37 St., Brooklyn, taking|“and there isn’t even hot water, 
bothers him. And then, we're try- with her Pamela, 4, Janice, 3,! and we cant use the bathroom— 
ing to find a place, too,” explain- and James, 3 months old. it’s awful, we'd be better off in 
ed his grandmother, Mrs. Hannah) “They have only four rooms,|a cold water flat, but with young 
Walker, 67, of 864 Rochester|and Mrs. Kister has heart trouble,”| children you do want heat.” 
Ave., Brooklyn. said Mrs. Walker. “I don’t know} All the family felt terrible when 


“And we have only four rooms’ alized what the 23-year-old father,' finding a flat for three children 


worried about his wife, not well won't be easy—and who wants to 
at all himself, being visited with) be working just to pay the land- 
recurring fever, and frantic over lord?” , 


their children, had done in_his' Arraigned before Magistrate 


igang had been jobless p naif in Brooklyn Felony Court 


“We couldn’t do much for him Monday, Lawrence heard 16- 


here,” the grandmother said. “As hae Sa a ee — - 
_ **’| had been “very polite” when he 
it was, we really gave and did) entered the Imperial. Dry Cleaning 
without things ourselves. But it! store, 287 Kingston Ave., Brook- 
wouldn't have been fair to the! lyn, and held her up? He had pre- 
Samat. a ones to do more. ... |tended to have a gun in his pock- 

Lawrence told detectives, My et, and explained he needed mon- 
family had to eat. His children) ey for his family. Assistant Dis- 
had gone hungry many times be- | trict Attorney Ernst suggested 
fore they were evicted, he said. | Jenjency. Hearing will be Mav 

“His wife has taken all this’ 24, and he is free on bond of 
wonderfully. She’s a marvelous $500. 
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Daily Worker 


CIO-AFL Parley Saturday 


Day or Gity Coma OM Puerto Rican Affairs 


A Busy Day at City Council: 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


do 1S Bi est Bud ef Ever : All local unions in New York have been invited to send delegates to the Second 
p 10 G Annual Conference of the Labor Advisory Committee on Puerto Rican Affairs, to be held 


By MIKE SINGER out the Board of Health's resolu- al the Heywood Broun Room 
The Citv Council yesterday ; tion yesterday for control of the urday at 10 a.m. | | 
acted on a number of important|Vvaccine is almost identical with! The Committee, which observed 
issues. They were: : his xe vayermg which had been its first birthday last week, is a 
e Adoption of the largest exeu- in ti 1 he commissioner 45\ joint CIO-AFL sponsored organi- 
tive in the citys history. By a vote ee _ ‘zation with some 50 affiliated 
of 22 to 2 the council submitted| ° Received a report by Coun- unions, including 275,000 Puerto’ 
to Mayor Wagner a fiscal program |cilman Earl Brown relating to po-| Rican unfon members. 
of $1,782,235,683. The body de-|lice department brutality and its) In the past year, the committee, 
feated three motions by minority |low civil rights standards. Brown,!co-chaired by Morris Iushewitz, 
leader Stanley M. Isaacs to delete who proposed a probe of the po-|secretary-treasurer of the NY City 
more than $1,000,000 of proposed |lice department May 12, 1953,/CIO Council, and Charles Zim- 
appropriations for the Department} commended recent directive fgf merman, manager of Local 22 of 
of Labor, Department of Com-|Police Commissioner Adams to the AFL International Ladies Gar- 
merce and for : salary increases atjreduce incidents of _ brutality, ment Workers Union, reports that: 
top-level positions. against citizens. “it has achieved great success in. 


of the Newspaper Guild Club, 133 West 44 St., this Satur- 


a Puerto Ricans and ether | ture.” There will-be morning and 
Spanish-Americans to become in-|afternoon sessions and the. day’s 


tegrated into the labor movemet.”| program will, in addition, include 
In addition, according to the! panel discussions on integration of 


‘committee, it has played a con-| Puerto Rican workers in the labor 


siderable role “in matters pertaining movement, housing, and educa- 
to the assimilation of Puerto Ricans tion. 


into their new communities.” Bet- PINAL SESSION 
ter housing and education are, 


. 


listed as two “paramount objec-. At the final session in the after- 
‘noon, officers are to be elected 


tives. 4 | : f th . 

The Conference Saturday will |v = 0 ae 
hear a report “on the accomplish-|“CODtCC. a 

. | The Labor Advisory Committee 


ments of the Committee” in the Presto Rican Affai ‘ 
past year, and “plans for the fu-i\SE oo eee 
|---| Veer Ao Ot & CONN 


e Adoption of a proposal by 


sponsored jointly by the New York 


Vice-Chairman Joseph T. Sharkey | Cie AS. and CIO wk = 
wscrareedette eat Powell Now Says Bandung Parley °°! 2252" 


group relations to “receive and in- | 


vestigate complaints” of bigotry | 


payments are made by affiliated 
unions. 


tn Motes. e s * | 
and discrimination in the city. The * , 
, a a Labor’ Daily,” newspaper of the 


ings and sets up a commission of 
15 to be appointed by the Mayor.| By AUGUSTA STRONG \delegates, had confirmed this be- 
They will serve without . pay. Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, lief. 

° Submitted to committee a (D-NY), addressing a Harlem au-| The United States must aid the 
resolution by Councilman Hugh | 5. edicted | south African fight against segre- 

uinn for possible amendment to |@@C® Monday night, predicte gation and colonialism, he warn- 
the Housing and Building Code in that the recent Afro-Asian conter-| ed, if bloody political conflicts are 
relation to cave-in disaster of the|ence in Bandung would have a far-|to be avoided in Africa. The na-| 
halt-built Coliseum project in Co-|reaching effect on the movement! tions under French domination, | 
lumbus Circle. The proposal seeks|here for Negro equality. |Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco, are 
a council probe of the tragedy re-} | “Bandung has stepped up the| preparing to fight to obtain their 
sulting in the death of one worker | timetable for freedom,” he said,|freedom if their demands are ig- 
and injury of 55 others. as he stated his conviction that|nored, he said. 

® Received’ a statement on the/racialism and colonialism are| This, in essence, he stated, was 
floor from Bronx Democrat David|doomed in Africa and Asia. Talks,'what he reported to State Depart- 
Ross who has been at odds with|he said, with Moses Kotane, South ment: officials and to the Senate 
Health Commissioner Dr. Leona|African leader, and with repre-| Foreign Relations Committee 
Baumgartner over city control of|sentatives of the Mau Maus in when he returned from the Far! 


the Salk Vaccine. . Ross pointed'Kenya, and with North African East. 


© povcccccccsocococoe co ooooojoc joc oc con ;ce ooo ‘ee ee;ceoo;co joo ;oo;ooe‘eete Powell spoke at a rally called 


Peace Is Bustin’ Out All Over 
Success to Big 4 Parley! 


“LIFT EVERY VOICE”-— tribute to 
AMERICA’S PEOPLE’S ARTISTS 


» « » Whose works and talents are dedicated to world 


by the Harlem Mortgage and Im- 
provement Council at the Renais- 
sance Casino. The rally was in pro- 
test against a longstanding prac- 
tice of banks to deny loans and | 
mortgage credit to property own- 
ers in Harlem. 

Recalling that in the 30's Har- 
lemites had forced a_ successful 
mass movement to win jobs for 
Negroes around the slogan. “Don't 


" Typographical Union, indicated 
buy where you cant work, Pow-!that the committee “believes -it is 
ell proposed the possibility Of 4/the responsibility of. the trade 
new campaign against biased’ inion movement to combat ex- 
banks based on the idea, “Dont jjoitation of Puerto Ricans. “Ac- 
save where you cant borrow. ltion, not mere words,” is said to 
Powell did not refer directly to'sum up the committee’s “way of 
criticism of his widely -quoted re- life.” 
marks at Bandung, where he had ACTIVITEES 
extolled in extravagant terms the, Among: the activities listed by 
progress made in race relations in| sil la see ann wairlines eeeeinee 
the U.S. | to help unions “in all phases of 
Repeating his assertion ‘that their work relating to this new 
much progress had been made dur-| group of workers now joining their 
ing the last five years against color ranks.” Such services as indicated 
discrimination, he added, however, jn recent issues of “Labor’s Daily” 
“We can't stop here .. . . we are include: speakers and interpreters, 
going to fight against colonialism educational meetings, shop meet- 
abroad, against racialism in Mis-)ings, help in organizing drives, 
sissippi, and against jimcrow in| translation of contracts, commu- 
Harlem.” | nity aid, help in court, NLRB and 
In the early part of the rally,}unemployment insurance hearings, 
G. T. Davis, executive secretary of | special leaflets and pamphlets and 
the Harlem Mortgage Improve-|radio programs. | 
ment Council, presented documen-} In the 1954 elections, the 
tary evidence of the biased lend-| committee reportedly carried on 
ing practices of banks. The evi-|a “register - and - vote” campaign 
dence will be presented to the;among Spanish-speaking workers, 
State Banking Commission and to through leaflets, newspaper ads, 
Governor Harriman. ‘meetings and radio publicity. 
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peace, civil rights and dignity of man... 


An Evening of Continuous Entertainment 


Script specially written for occasion ® Charles Chaplin Comedy 
Film © Film scenes from “The Roosevelt Story” 


® CAST e 
KAREN MORLEY * EARL ROBINSON * WILL GEER 
°* SYLVIA KAHN *® LOUISE DeCORMIER_. 
BOB DeCORMIER. ®° HERMAN AUTREY JAZZ TRIO 
THE JEWISH YOUNG FOLK SINGERS 


Greetings from International Culiural Workers 


soorm. MAY 25th 


MANHATTAN CENTER 
34th Street and 8th Avenue 


Tickets Available at All ALP Clubs 
Adm. $1 in adv., at door $1.50 © For reservations call TR 3-3898 
Sponsored by: American Labor Party, Bronx County 
683 Allerton Ave., OL 5-9917 
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As New York’s hotel owners last 
week flatly turned down union de- 
mands for wage increases, the AFL 


Hotel Trades Council, represent- 
ing some 35,000 workers, “started 
to map actions to overcome the re- 
sistance of the hotel operators,” ac- 
cording to the current issue of 
“Hotel,” the Council's weekly pa- 
per. 

Special emergenc regional 
meetings of the unions Wage Ne- 
gotiations Policy Committee and 
hotel delegates have been called 
by the Council in the last week, to 
consider next steps after the Hotel 
Association told union negotiators | 
they could not’ “afford” '‘to give 


—— 


According to “Hotel,” the: tain 


Hotel Trades Council Maps Next — 
Steps as Owners Reject Pay Hike 


wage increases in 1955. proposal of the Council negotia- 
The Council has under consid-! tors to date is that the employers 
eration recommendations from the| agree to a survey of “the differ- 
regional meetings that a large de-| ences between wages paid in the 
fense fund be raised by assessment {hotels and in comparable outside 
“to meet the present and any fu-| industries, and that wages of hotel 
ture challenge of the employers to! workers be adjusted in a period of 
our union.” It was proposed that|time to whatever higher wages 
patr of such a fund, if it should| were paid in the other industries.” 
be agreed to, be used for the Miami} The hotel owners turned _ this 
strikers. | proposal down, along with deny- 
So far the Hotel Trades Council|ing any pay increase altogether. 
has not formulated its 1955 de-|The Hotel Trades Council notified 
mands, although they have been|the industry impartial chairman 
the subject of much discussion in} Edward Mulrooney of the “dead- 
the hotels, at department and re-|lock in negotiations” and asked 
gional meetings and in the Wage! him to call a meeting of the three- 
Policy Committee. |man commission to review the is- 
sues. +: at Rs 


